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The Acadeiic Foundations Depart lent at Eurgers Cei«den 
college sponsored an Educational Cansortiui in Instruction- during the 
1974-75 acadeiic year. The pui^ose of the consort iuM was: (1) to . 
proaote a closer ujiity between^ the acadeiic disciplines, educators in 
the Tifban.coi»ttn4ty, students, and the acaBeiic support department; 

(2) to focus on th^ teaching-learning aspect of higher education; an4 

(3) to engage in research into existing innovations in instruction 
and foster nen ones. Evaluati-orf of the Educational Consortiui 
exaiines its' successes and failures. Virtually all criteria were let 
except for those perta.ining to the teacbia^ expexiients. 
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Th<J Acawemic FoundatiQnsI Department at Rutgers Camden sponsored 
an Educatioiial Consortium in Instruction during the 1974-7.5 academic - 
year. The /purpose of the consortium was three-fold: 

(IV to promote a closer irnity between the academic disciplines^, 
educators in the urban community, stj^S^qts, and the academic 
support departm€|gt 

(2; to focus on the tejaching- learning aspect of higher education 

v(3jj to engage in tesea^fii into existing innovations in instructliSh 
j and foster new onei^m this campus.. Many interesting activities 
I and discussions greif out of the consortium ^^^L 

Endlosed you will find an evaluative ^port of the Educational ' ▼ 
[Consort iup which contains elaborative data on its successes and failures. 
^We hope ^at this document will stimulate 6ther institutions to pursue 



this most 



important- aspect of higher education f- improved instruction ^* 



We invite your comments and questions. 



Sincerely"^ 



Mirias^-T. Chaplin 
Project Coordinator 
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InfroHuction 

•rius report attempts to describe and evaluate the Educational Conso'rtiunl'm Instruc- 



tinn. apiuH-Lt iindcTtikaMi by -rhe Academic FuuHdarions Dcptirtrwnt of Camden College of 
Ari> and ^ucnces (CC AS). Rutgers Uhiversi'ty, during dii 1074-75 academic year. The 
h Ui :rional ( unsor^sum. a group of faculty, studchts. and ci^mmiinity ediicatibnal leaders 
^\hn wished to focuis on the tcachiogJcarning. relationship at CCAS, was supported by a 
Vpcu.l grant from the Hducationa:! Opportunity Fund ( K.O.F,) , New ^trsey Department 
•>i H"^^.HM- hducatn)n. To M)me degrcerthis, report is meant tu satisiy the F:,0,F. require- 
inejt^th t M\ e\,il'u ition be submitted at the termination of the program. But'tjie document 
,i> intended t.) illustrate w new educational project that may sewe-as a model for repli- 
in uthcr institutions where imprx)ving the tiua-lity of instruction is deenjed a w^orthy 



I ..I'M 
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lii the tollowinu; pages, seven areas of information will be covered, i.e., sjeps taken in 
'''o' <\').\vr .{TmI e\alua.tin'4 educational programs, preliminary c^(jnceptions oS the P^duca- 
I a/! C 'hi-ortium. specific objectives designed to acbieve the overall program toaK person- 
uil lii.i \v tenal re><)urees. activities performed by Consortiumjparticipants, results evalu- 
'.it.tl wti\iirv4 to pre-est»ablished criteria, and recommendatjons for expediting similar 
prw^rani^ >e\erarappendices will be included that document various aspectil of the C<^n- 
- rt vvX- op.TatH)n. IndividualsAvho have contributed thetr-time^d effort to the program 
are vitcii \n tiiC te\t; their assistance i.s gratefully acknowledged. 

I; L\ (ii a^iini'j nu EJuratioudl Pro(n'am - * • • 

In order to understand the procedures used in this report jto evaluqitq thd Educational 
C'Uisunium in Instruction, it will be necessar}Mfirst't(> designate the steps that must be.fot- 
l^wci :n (ieveloping and evaluating any educational prograrti, An^ucatidnal program, 
wl' ite\er its purpose or the institutional level at which it is implemented, consists of a g^iOup 
oi activities, materials, and personnel organized to'attain particular objectives associated 
\vit1f tlK^ feaehing-lcarnrng process. A viable program also requires the idfentTfication of 
-pecilic educational outcamcs and the costs involved in- achieving those outcomes. Evalua- 
finn. wfnch may be performed continuously during program operation or applied only at 
the end, would be impossible without the systematic consideratiOTi of all pfrogram data. 
I he co!np!e\i[y of that data^will determine the complexity of eValuati6i^al strategies. 
Thus, the.evaluation of small **units'' within the teaching-learning process inconsiderably, 
l^ss elaborate than the evaluation of a total institution such as a college 6r Ainit'ersity sys- 
tiiii. Program evalu:rtion falls somewhere betweeeft the two oh a. theoretical scale of com- 
pJe\it\. ^ " . • I ; • 

Kvaluation can be facilitated by planning procedures that establish in advarice every 
step of pn)gram de>Se4opment. These steps, which w\ll be described briefly as they per- 
tain to educational innovation, ^^e ihe following: 

(1) . Institutional Coniext/Thc school, college, jor other educational institution must 
be identifed. along with- its chief ^aracteristics and majon operational goals. A convincing 
attei»pt must be made to, show that existing programs or\)olicies do not meet the educa- 
tional needs that are critical to the institution's proper f4nctij:)ning. Two types of inAo- 
vative programs that may be employee! to bridge the gaplbetween "what is" and "what 
ought to be" are those designed to meet learner jiceds\ {c.g.y the need to jmprovc 
reading skills) and those designed to meet inj/iVt</j€(»^ neeJis (cig., the nee4'^o^<lcvclpp a. 
new budgeting and accounting system). This rcpi^pU|ex)imine and evaluate the former 

(2) . Overall Program Goal. An cducatiq^^^^lmlmost be directed toward the 
accomplishment of some purpose within the f|y^^|^li^S!i|ri^ process. Planpers should' 



1 -4tTHe^i clea^^-id^a of what their program will eventually do in securing educational ad- 
vancement; otherwise they may experience confusion in deveJoping effective program aq- 
tr\i.trc5.*Of coursCj^^gtulMvave toT^e created that satisfy, as directly as pbsstble, af least one 
of the broader' learner or institutional needs which have been perceived as critical. Thr— 
overall goal for the Educational Consortium in Instruction will be discussed in section II 
uf rhi^^ rep(/rr.' ' - . ^^^^ 

i \). .Kpecijic Program Objectives. Program objectives must relate to the overall goal 
and be sudiL-jently numerous to encompass tHe major anticipated outcomes. Conversely, 
nb;c\i \cs must be few enough to permit practical collection'of d^ta concerning their de- 
cree •>t Jiiainment.-Tht" exact number of objectives will be determined by balancing these 
twu CMn>ideraiions. Kach objective should contain an expectetl level of success (criteria) 
t i be -aM'xrri.uncd by the use of measurable or observable data, and each should designate: 
all cstinfiled time period for achievement (six months, one year, etc.). 

I.r: )vari\e'prni;ranis do not require completely original objectives as long^as they in- 
dihie Nnnic feat ures which are new to the host insiitution. Specific objectives for the Kdu- 
iiK/njl Consortium will be described in section III. . 
. (4). Pro(fUim Resources, Everything that contributes to the realization of program 
t/bjectjvcs can be termed "resources.'' One obvious resou»rce consists of monetary funds 
wii! .ifc allocated in the prog/'am budget. Funds may be secured from outside sources, 
Muh L^'Aernmental ai^encies or private foundations, or they may be obtained from the 
!n>ntuii'>n\s reLi;ular budgetary allotments. A second major resource consists of people, i.e., 
rhojj^ho are needed to achieve objectives by planning; and executing program activities. 
P.^r«lmc >vA\ and consultants can be utilized in some cases, but a minimum number of 
full-tifllr«.pcrsonnel must be present to give the program continuous direction. Funds and 
per^ /nnel for the Educational Consortium, along with special mate^rial resources, will be 
- Ii;ted-Mi sevtioaJ\\ . .• . , . , 

( 5.) Proifuim Activities. Objectives can be reached only by the application of ma- 
tcM.il .I'ld human resources to paVticular activities whfch are chosen for their instrumental 
\aluc. Tiie selection of activities is made b^^' the program director, aU^ne or in consultation , 
uirii orlier^, on the' basis of practical Consideration^ such as time limitations, teaching- 
Icarniiv^ cnvirfc/nment, precedent set by similar prggrams, and so on. Once activities arc 
ih'-en, staff members must employ their limited resources to plan and carry out the.ac- 
n\ it;cs as readily as possible^^ - ' ' . . , ^ 

However, when implemerfting innovative educational programs, it may^be ij*Cessary 
to >jU activities so novd to the ifistitution that they musf be developed slowly to insure 
full acceptance. Section V_oilhis^eport will 'inidicate how .activities' for th^' Educational 
>Cousoitium werecortccired and implemented. ' I r 

i^)}. JirruTfTand Ev^ Quantit^ive and qualitative data that hayfe been col- 

iLcred fromjjrogrcvm^l^^ to pre-arranged criteria es- 

tabhshcd in the '^^rmfmrToBjectives'' stage. Results ar outcomes ft\ay take the form of 
scoFcs ()n§LMihn^lT^^ tests, survey (interview and'^uestionnaire) information, >vriten re- 
poi^+^T'^oBscrvation-denved checklists, finaSefiTl ledgers, or other substantive data.-AppIi- . 
cation of evaluation criteria to the results^ should produce ansvvers to these questions: Did 
the actual, results match t+iose 'anticipated in the program objectives? What aspects of pro- ^ 
gram activities were inost successful and w^hich were least successful? .Were ' the results 
achieved done* so within budget^ resources? Were the Educational outcomes conducive to 
future progress of the instituti|d4f What recommendations can be made for* future develop- . 
^" mcnt of similar programs? T^y|||b the qijestioAs, as they pertain to the Educational Con- 
\ ^)rtfuni, ^Jiat will be answer^l|?f|i^ti(Vis VI and VIL 

-Er|c ■ ' ' ' \ 7 • . 



11, IhukiH/junJ of the EJucatirjual Consortium » . '\> /^''\ 

C\imdcn Cr)l.lei?c of Artstmd Sciences is the only full-scale academic uni^ of Ru'tgers / 
i'-:tvc-5TtT in Sotithcrn New Jersey. The sixteen acre campus is adjacent to downtoHyn 
Camden and lont^ins six modern Jicademic buildings along with severah.renovated oldei^ 
-riutturcs. Th« i7(Hr students of tht; collei^e arc prcdominatly drawn from Burlington^^ 
C mdcn. and ^>!oucc^tc^ counties; which constitute pirt of the nation's fourth-Largest met- 
r-^polttan arc.i. The >tutfcnt$. most >x^w|iom commute t^ college, bring witli them the di- 
\ersc^ backgrounds of a m'\ed uif^an-sMjurban p >pulation. They study in twenty-five aca- * 
-icma iicp.utmcnts, with over thirty iiin|j[)r p r()granis/ The^^-t^hrcT mission of CCAS i-s to 
>(;!\c thcM' stu(ient^ b\ dcvck/ping and. securing a strong liberal arts curriculum at the 
u;.dc";4rada.itc loci. C'C\\^)4^rovide5 further opportunities in a limited number of graduate ' 
pr '^r m^ and in a v/itie /ange of Tion-degrce oricnfW educational experiences designed to 
m^ei ib.c HL-cd,^ of urbary citizens. 1 

C'ni]?nicrin'g the- 'f^)uUion and mission/4-)f Canidc^ College of Arts and Sciences, it is 
vni i i:u-.'.:! that ni/in iion-tr uiitional students havfr enrolled in the institution. Low-in- 
c'>me 4udjnt>. educ.Uion.illy disadvantaged young people, minorities, veterans, and older- 
"diiitN :re artr.Kned by the college's fav(^rable social and financial climate to continue their 
tMrni.il L\iuc/tion. However, these new.' students brmg special learning needs to an insti- 
tut:'!;i tha^tlijs developed instructional methods and processes for more traditional stu- 
dent^ \-. ho. iwiril recently, have formed the learning ^^publu/ at CCAS. Non-traditiomal ' 
>tudc*u>, unlike their prqdecesstjrs, do not always reiatcKA\'ell ta the standard academic 
prtjcedurc of classroom lecture-discussion and may obtain very little learning value from 
tih>* arrangement. For'cvample, jhe Kdueational Testjjjg Service found in a 1972 survey 
.o. CC .^S instructional units that the general quality of lectures was rated less than good 
-h\ fnajf)rity of students in 25 per cent of the coursp; more disturbingly, the overall 
\alue <')f discussion was rated less than good by a (irajority of students in 43 per cent of 
tirr tfjur^c:?. Perlp.ps these figures point to inijuffitcient preparation w poor classroom de- 
liVvTx on the part of sonic instructors. Nevertheless, there is room for speculation •thSlf the - 
iev!hi;ques themselves may be inadequate to reach the minds of the new students. 

Members of the Academic Foundaticms Depsirtment are acutely aware pf the learning 
JiffKultics f)f non-traditional students. The department offers remedial and developmental 
ir..-n .tction for educationally disadvantaged students who enter college without a dequ ate 
skills in reading, m.ithematics, or other basic areas.' It has been the experience of depart- 
niv'iU:! instructors that these students, who enroll through the Educ^tional Oppprtunky 
Fund Program (E.O.F.). often respond more readily to innovative teaching methods 
tlnn to traditicmal ones. Academic Foundations personnel have been convinced that new 
techni(]ues can aid the learning process of E.O.F. studenf8=^well as other undergraduates 
in all disciplines represented at CCAS. However, until recently no vehicfe~€xisted to in- 
form other' faculty members qf this, possibility and to sugges^ instructional alternatives 
that might be adopted. The department Jong desired to create, a Special Educational pro- 
gram de\otcd to improving ^he teac^htng-lerii^ntmf reliiTlonsliip at X!CAS. 

The opportunity to pursue this goal came in Jan*uary, 1974, when the department re- 
ceived notifiication.from Ms. Juanita High, Executive Director of E.O.F,, that 100,000 
doll^irs of state fuads had been earmarked for special innovative.ed'ucational projects de- 
signed to cnhanice the success of E.O.F. students in New Jerky colleges and universities 
The only stipulation listed -in the notice was that proposals should contain programmatic 
aspects that'diflfered from the usual E.O.F. supportive services. Ms. Ruth Dixon; Chair-- 
man (r{ the'Academic Foundations Department, believed that the graht; compctition^ro- 
vided a unique opportunity for developing an innovative program at CCAS to focus on the 
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teaching-learning relation^ip^. She asked Ms. Miriam Chaplin, Language Arts Coordi- 
natijr, to urilc a smubk .proposal. Ms. Chaplin finished thedoaiment in- time tq me^t the 
February 8, 1974, deadlme. 

The proposal included a rationale, a summary of program objectaves and activities, ^ 
timetable, and an estimated budget, perhaps the best way to indicate the proposal's es- 
sential points is to quote from its content: • 

Tradititmally, jinstruction at the college level has been geared to a homogeneous popu- 
lation. The students were, for the most part, high achievers whose potential for aca- 
demic success determiaed their admission. They, were highly motivated with clearly 
defined goals . . . Today, the student population in most institutions is heterogeneous. 
Students art! admitted with varying degre'es of ability and in some instances, lives of 
poverty and despair have prevented the formu4ati6n of well defined goals ... 

If these students are to succeed, a great deal of attention must be given to the in- 
stFULtional methods used in the classroom. Instructors must be willing to devote more 
of their time to insuring that studerits completely understand w^hat they read and 
hear . . . New appVoaches in teaching and learning are needed. 

These new modes need not involve dramatic departures f-rom the traditional edu- 
cational framcw^ork or from accepted educational goals, but they must be learner di- 
rected an4 learner centered . . . ^ 

■ Therefore, this proposal calls for a consortium in the teaching of language" ski lis 
^ to be initiated by the Academic Foundations Department at Camden . . . The program 
* Will include alternative approa-ches to instruction which can "be used in ail subject 
areas. The core of the program will be a cooperative effort of faculty- in Academic 
Foundations, academic faculty, Students and community representatives. 
On April 9, 197+, Dr. Edward J. Bloustein, [^resident of Rutgers University, was in-^ 
Tr>rmed that the E.O.F Board of Directors bM approved <the proposal submited by Aca- 
demic Foundations. He, in turn, forwarded this information to appropriate officers at 
CCAS. The E.O.Fr Board attached two special conditions to their grant authori^iction, i.e., 
rl) the program's financial support would last for one year (Julyl, 1974 to June 30, 1975), 
and {2) no expenditures for capital equipment or travel would* be allowed. 

Ms. Miriam Chaplin accepted responsibility as coordinator for the program, which 
bhe had named the Educational Consortium in Instruction, a position added to her regular 
instructional and administrative posts. In-^May, 1974, Ms. Chaplin met with Dr,, Walter 
Gordon, Dean of CCAS, to formulate plans for itnplementing the proposal guidelines. 
With Dean Gordon's consent, it \Yas detided to establish a Community-faculty Ad Hoc 
Committee 41 the Educational Consortium 'which would serve as the initial planning gfoup. 
Committee members would determine the n\imt>er df faculty participants'" needed, the 
minimum time to be devoted to the project, a1fclS^the qualifications for two full-time s^aff 
personnel — a researcher and a secretary. Ms.H^haplin informally contacted several people 
that she thought would be receptive to thiSi^important task, and fourteen were chosen by 
mid-June (the Ad Hoc Committee will be described in section IV)! 

Thus, the Educational ConsortitHH was presumably ready for operation on the sched- 
uled starting date: July 1, 1974.^H(5Wevcr, an un>forsecn delay was caused by difficulties 
in obtaining the two full-titaie staff personnel. No Rutgers budgetary line existed for the 
position of program researcher and several wee|cs wete 9pent in trying to create One. The 
^rogram coordinator conducted meetings with University administrators to solve this un- 
xpectedly complex problem. Finally, all parties decided that it would be easier to utilize 
an existing budget^y line by having the^reseacher occupy faculty status.*But further delay 
was caused, by the University requirement that all positions must be. advertised within the 



Rutgirs commiuiity for three weq4s before outside candidates could be solicited. (No 
Rutgers personnel did apply). There was also a proloAged impasse in thc.mattcr of find- 
ing a program secretary- Originally, thc^ositiori had been designated as .^*clcrk-5tcnog- 
rapher" but \Vas reduced to ''<:lcr|k'' becausVof budgetary limitations. The lower salary 
attracted few satisfactory applicants.* For the above-stated reasons, no full-time staflf mem- 
bers were hired until October 1, 1974, which prod.uced a delay of three months in imple- 
menting the pcogram. 

III.. Objectives of the Educational Consottiti m. . - 

In most cases, the overall goal of an educational program can be attained by many 
different objectives. The task facing program officej^ris to choose alternative objectives that 
seem best able to generate the kind of results called for, and then narrow thbse alternatives 
to a feasible number. Initially-derived objectives can be obtained from the current "state 
of ilic art^\a^ discloscd'in the educational literature, or program officials tmy utilize their 
own experiences to arrive at alternatives. Any number of possible objectives may belisted, 
as lor^ as there is enough information to make each or^ clear and unambiguous. Nex-t, 
each alternative must be analyzed f(>t the length of implementation ^ime, tjhe cost of neces- 
sary resources, ahd potential acceptance by -institution members. Program objectives might 
be further reduced by examining those included in similar projects that have been tried 
clse\vnere. ^ ^ 

The coordinator for the Educational Consortium in Instruction originally listed ^ep 
v^)bject1ves that she thought the -program should pursue. These w^re derived from her, own 
teaching experience' and knowledge of educational innovations. They aje summarized 
below: / 

(1). Objective: Convene workshops -and seminars. 

Impjementatjon: Encourage faculty and students to participate in a series of work--* 
shops^^led by experts in the field of education^ hold informal seminars wh^re stu- 
dents and instrtictors can discuss teaching-learning matters that are of mutual in- 

- terest. ^\ ^ • ' 

Outcr^ie: .Aicmbers^ of-*the college community will undferstand the need for a dia- 
logue on teaching; a\communication flow between students anjd instructors will be 
' created. \ / \ ' 

j^Zy. Objective: Establish a \learniTig r^sourc^ center. 

Implementation : /DeVQlbp aiaci/ity with multi-media materials, research, literature 
* on learnin=g theoi-y anMnstru9tional methods, and journals that deal with educa- 
I tional practices; /provide experimental instruction in basic academic skills. 

Outcome: Center will serve\as hub of instructional activity on campus; it will in- 
crease awareness among faculty and students of creative teaching methods applic- 
. able to higher education. ^ 

(3) . O/jyVrZ/W : Promote innovative teaching methods. <r • . . ' . 

Implementation: ^Involve individual faculty members in devising and evaluating in- 
novative approafcHes to teaching, e.g., independent study, computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, team teaching, role-playing, panel techniques, simulation— gaming, etc. 
Outcome: New creative approaches to the teaching pr^cess'^will help satisfy the 
learning-requirements of trflHitinnal >i»d^ qffn.ff^di44rffr^rcfiiH^nf<^ aliW 

(4) . 0^>;Vf/t^^ :/ Devise system Of rewarding faculjt/participants. ' ^ * . 
: Implemealtaiiofi: Establish guidelines fo;^' faculty participation including mJpi' 

mum number of hours to be devoted ta<praject; list the long-range ^dvanta^cs to 
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improverii^nt of , instruction as a result of participation ;.cohfer with the Dean and 
the Appointments and 'Promotions Committee an these matters. ' * . 

, Otrtcome: Aymeans wilhbe provided whereby; 'those faculty meiibers who are m- * 
tcreSjtcd in improving in^jtruction wilF be. rewarded; 'tbis may encourage oth^r * 
faculty to participate. \. ' ; ' ' j 

>). O/^ye-r/m-: Write liat of stude^nt competencr^^ ^ - ^ * ^. ' 

Im^ementation: Define competencies which all studeitfs^ sho«ld possess ia Order 'to- 
succeed in college; solicit inputs by circulat^fe a (fuestionnaire t6 students on which* ^ 
they will be asked to list skills that they find'^are needed^ip academic courses. 
0///('o///tf: List of competencies^ will be \li'stribut<^(i to-^iU faculty who may adjust 
their inrstructional methods to reflect theyttainmcnt of these competencies. ^ 

(6)^. Ohicciire: Write a skills' program. 

■ / mplemenintiou : Tsa competency list as goals of the program; write -practice e\^r^ 
ciscs in language and /study ski ll^htised on subject matter in major college dtscj- 
, pIincs;Maclu4e only Vxercisel^v^^^ have been usecbsuccessfully with students. \ 
Outcome: A skilb.'progfarpXvill nave^bee p^fodjaced which reflejets the input q) 
^ academic instructors as well as language arts personnel. • » 

• (/). OhKciivei: Writeja teachers' guide t.o skin ihstft^ction. - ' \ 

ImplefH^ntation: Identify the role of the pontent instructor in teaching* language 
' • ' ' > skills: list specific methods thaf^an be utilized in coil^g^^ courses to, help teach 
^Skills. ^ ' ' - 

• Outcome : College instruotprs will have a guide to Whicb they can refer in planning 
their courses. j ' 

, /(^J- Q^yt'^'/Ar: Construct a standardized test. , 1, „ 'I, 

, , • ' ' Implemetmtion: Review/st2mdardized tests currently \)eing used in high schools 
^^f^d c(^llcg<^s in tihi's geograp|| |fc rea ; experiment with new test' material; construct 
a test which evaluates those ^ms in the> competency list with relative materials. 
/ ^/ Outcome : A staTidardized diagnostic tool will have been constructed which is unique , 

to CCAS; it may be^applied at other institutions wUh similar populafions. 

Obji^clive: Devise a system of reporting to students. 
•rlniplementation : Develop forms which instructors can use to report to students con- 
«^ ccrnirig their need for readirig^instcuctionj.t^jipsearch and study skill* improvement;* 
• mord coherent writing, orallanguagd development, etc. 

Qutclme : Students will be' made /ware of the^r weaknesses in time ta work toward 
corrd^on ; instructors^wH:! become rhore aware Q ' ^ ' 

/ 10). 0^7>r/jW: Consul t^mmunity educational I^^ IV 
Implen^ntation: Involve community educators inf. the project 0f_salieiting ^eir ^' 
opinijons on special prebfems of atuiJentI entering college' and ^ericouragd suggestions 
yfir" ^ ' ♦for.impWing high school and junidf college curricula so that cntering^tudents- 
. ' - will be better prepared. ' ' \ ' 
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Outcomei A positive relatiqnship will .be formed between educational institutions; / 
this-Wnd of relationshii) is invaluable as it.peittains to students' oeeds. - / ^ 

Althougi^alTpf the aforementioned altepnatiyp were considered de^rable as objectiveP"^* ■ * * ' 
Ih^f the Educatiorkl Consortium, it- soon became apparent that Oftjjra^fcw coald be retainedr | 
Th^ three-month delay in starting^the prog^^^ objectives (S)*, (6)/(7), (8), and ' \ . \ 
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i^)) cxtrembly difiicult to explore^ since they required^QonsideraW^ time^ior prebaratiorf 
.nid dtvelof^ment. Furthermore, faculty mtmb^fi'sr^prcsscti' little intefesi in serving rm ' 
Vominittccsi that \vere proposed to dmthe 4ct,ual writipglof th^ i^Qmp^t^jiCies^lisi;, skills', 

^pro^^r.uri, teachers' guide, standardized test; and^ Dcfformance reporting^ l^ijm^ iertion 
V for further explanation). Objective (4), -devising a system to , rewa rd-lScu!i|^ partici^ 
pants, was rejected. because of the Lack of evidence concerning instructional irnprovcment. 
Surh cviden(;e could be amassed and delivered to acadeQiir ()fficials only after jte^roject 

^ Jjad operaiW' for Ot leasts -^-cox. Thuv-aii-sixybjectrves were defer r>duntrl timcyr.esot^ces 
the so.cial context were more conducive to their attainment. ' - - ' ' 

• y^hi' ten o^iirin,'!) objectives were now reduced -to only fcJur: (1), (2)/^), and 
Objettuvc i 1 ). Miivenini; workshv)ps ind seminajs, was considered essential if f^tt^ilty' rneiiv 

^ hers wcM'c to be inude aware of the need fpr ilistructional i^nn()vati(Mi. Thi^objecfiv^^ould 
He ^iKicssfirlly met if six workshops were held over the academic year (with tbpic§ cft<)s€^ 
I)} the. program cqtKrdmator) . attended by IS-^O persons per session, characterized by 
rea>«viial)fe audifiicc; participation, and sup^plemgiu^d'by two or tiiree inforfnal seminaj> 
Objective, (2), establishing a learning resource center, would be met if existing labortftory 
t.u ilit)c>^\v ere- .doubled to meet increased. user demaaid. Objective (3), promoting innovati\nc' 
leachini; methods, required the in\;olvement of 6-1,0 CCAS^ faculty mern be r^ in devising 
arid e\ ,tlu ui[4i]: tuachiiv^^ tec4miques that were relatively new to the college. T^is third ob- 
iccpxc \v.i> (iceined the heart of thif program, as tCiKhing-learning i hnjD vatioa'<?puld be in- 
duced dirci'tly. Obiec4:iAe (10.) was ^ilso retained, thon^ ^there, was sorne doubt that the 
limited linio available wouk^^ permil full aehil^'enil-n^ ForNthat reason, .a very naode'st suc- 
cnteruHi \vMi pro^)r»sed: tp hiU'c , several community ^eduaitors give d^je work^pp on 

. >iudi:nt learning }in)b1enis ()r'somc;. related ftiatter. --^ '.^ 



}\'. Ueiourrt'.s of the 'Educational Consortium ' ^ , ^t; 



{'he liist major resource of any educatiim^l , program cbns"isth^*y)^' monetary^ funds fh'at 

' ^* equipment, office supplies,' and; other program 
the Educa'tionaXjConsortiuni in Instruction re- 



;.jjre iicCc>>^r\ to p^ay pc^;sonnel wages', equipment, office supplies,' and; other program 
Yteiv.^\ As Svas indjcnt^^d 'ifi.sectiprf II, 



— \cn-etl-it^-iinTncial suppj>rf fr^)m the PMucational Opportunity/.Fun4. E.O.F. gtanl^ed 
^ \d)e C^^fisontiuqi fV.tjUf'^^hirs for pcrs-onncl wages airi consultant fee^J^plus 1,935 dollars 
J\}X ad^i^ntiStriUive selH\ces.; thus, totaFl^^.O. funds a^K)unted to 20,936 <loUars.^{ A full 
itemi //ati.on of budgetarvf^^^^ isrontai'ne^ in Appendix P). Rutgers University supplied 
pj=^);!;raiypper^^ wages and fringe .benefits that cost 5,207 -daLlgfs^ In ad-. 

ditioiK Kutifcis made available approximately 8,000 dollats from a special funorese^^ 
^>h^n aid to disadvantaged jstudents. Tjieu lat^:er soUrce was used to purchase educational ma^ 

iei?i*vls ior'the l(^^^lUlg-4^^^^^ ' . ^ * 

I ^ Petsonnel - full-time, paft-time, -professional, .and non-professional — constituted the 
second/ major resource of thfe Educational Consortium. The program coordinator, Ms.- 
^Miri-am Chaplin, acted as ch[ief officer oi\he Consortium. It wa^^e vA\o conceived of the 
project and fiamed^its objectives. She was also responsible for serving as liaison with ad- 
ministrative oflicials, supervising a program staff,^ pubficizing the work of the, Cofisortium, 
^ eotrrdinating^the acti\^ities of all participants;, selecting workshop tQpics and l^cture^ ovef- 
^ seeing dcveltipment of the leafniAg resource center, and other perfinenl dutiqs. Ms^^Chap- 
lin s regular responsibilities as a reading instructor and admi.nis^ator \xy the A^cadcmic 
* Foundations^ Department m^ide it impossible for h^r to devote full-time -^jvork^tflM^ 
sortiuni! ^ut she was able -to chooSe,the metnbers of an'Ad Ht^ Comorittee^w^^rovide^d 
assistance in the tnitial planning stage. ? 
' * The following types^ of .individuals were ^skcd to sg 
. (1) faculty actively engaged in the. teaching process; '(2) administra 
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jiipervision and implementation of educational progT3ms^/3) counscl&rs trained in the* 
techniques of intefpcrsdhal relations and sensitive t«y Wudc/nt'needs; (4) community rep- 
re$erHatives intci-ested in student success and the def^lopr^^t of^elevant educational pro- 
grams;' (5).CCAS students, willing to donate their effbri to the program. This ''mix" of 
c«')mmittee members was intended to represent the 'ideas iad expertise oMhose a^afe gt 
the prabkOis students face in college. With the above qualiificationsj/t^nd/ 

•^contacted 15-2iQ 4)eople who had^en suggested by the. Acadpnrie^undation/^ Chairman 
a^d' the I>ean. Informal disciissidPB and meetings resuhed^U*^' commitmen/of scrvi"^ by' 
these individuals!' - / • ^ •/ - 

Rev. Sam Appel (Officer, Camden City Sch »)! Ms. Sarah Ba/ks (Vice-Chair- 

tn.in. Academic .Foundations Department)* Dr. Alice Boehre^Lj^Chai^^an. Nursing De- 
partment). Msy Gertrude Century (Counselor, Dean of Stud^ts Office), Mr. Donald 
Cf)|ygno (Officer, Camden City School System), Ms. Ruth Dixon (Chairman, Academic 
Foundations Department), Ms. Margaret Hopp? (Instructor Academic Foundations De- 
partmeat). Dr. Claire Jaaobs (Associate Professor, Mathematics Department), Mr. . 
James Rothchtra VAsVi5ftW Prof esso Mathematics Department), Dr. Edward Schmitt 
» A>sistant Professor, ^i^^ss and Economics Dep.irtment) , Dr. Robert Smith (Associate 
Dean). M$., ^rba?a T^as^^(^tudcnt), Dr. Jon Van Til (Chairman, Urban Studies 
Department), Ms. C^rfithia ^Vest (t^uiisetor, Acadamic Foundations Department). 

. One of^the Committee'^ most infportanr-<:ontributionj was to determine job qualifi-, 
catipns for 'the prjogram research^^sand stecreta^ It was decided that 'thc^rescarchcr 
shf^uld be experienced in higher education rei^e^irch ahd^possess at least a Master's degree 
in a relevant field. Thc'rtseiarcher would be required to compile data on the project, help* 
participants locate critical informationi and present a final evaluation report including a 
documef^^ rrk^dcl for dupllbatitm^'Dr, Frank Frato* a sociologist whose work has dealt 
\\^ith acadeink policy chaftgps, was chos^?n for this positibn, Dr/Fratbe obtaiaed his doc- 

^ torate from th^^niversity of Pennsylvtnia where, he also served as a teaching fellow and 
research assistant/^I^ Ad HoJKof^ decided, Turthern#)rr, that the program secre- 
tary should possess a ivjeh schOTfciploma with appropriate training in clerical and tyjHng 
skills. The person filliii^ this poMwould' be respaosibje for communications and general 
officcjix«4vr-Ms. Evelyn Crawfofl, a fortner legal secretary who had also performed sec- 
retarial \vork at a comhiunity coPegc, Was selec^ted for the posi.tion. Both Dr, Fratoc and 
.Ms. Crawford were engaged as fulKtiofie program personnel: 
^ The third major resource of the Consortium consi^ed of' material facilities which 
wertf utilized by parties jnvolvai the project The Academic Foimdaticms Departmeot 
f gpished office space for thj? prdgram rcscarthei; ahd Sfrcretafy. department equipment, 
such ^s a xerox copying mdchinc^ file Cabinets, typewriters, etcf 'werc m^ide available. 
The learnipg resource center became a mectmg place for those who attended semkiaxs;* 
this facility,' too, was offered by Acadcinic Foundations. The Rutgers-Caniden Law 

. School and the campus ybrary both generously provided conference rooms whfere work- 

•.'shops were held. Educatiortal materials for the learning resource center and office -sup* 
pUe?^ \V?re purcha'sed as needed from Consortium funds. * * 

* r ' '. . » • ? \ ' ' - 

V. Activities of Jhe Educatwnal Consortium 4 ' *, . 

Soincr'of 'the preliminary activities und^rt^ken by the'j'Educa^onal Consortiiim have 
^en mentioned ia previous, sections. The Ad Hoc CAfimittee met occasionally during the 
^umme^ and Pall of 1974 to help organize the .program^s early stages and advjfa(H^e sug- 
^ gestiofis OR future developmebts, Ifalso interviewee! tu^o candidates for the postdoaof pro- 
gram i-^farcti^ After some deliberatiba, thr second candidate (Dr. Fratoe) was.se- • 

lected. The project cpordihator interviewe4 several applicanta who sought'th^ lecretadal 

k^*-, • ' . * ' ' ' » 
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position and made a final choice (Ms. CrawfordJ^^TKc coordinator also circulated to^ll 
CC AS faculty a lengthy mtssage which explained the Consortium's objectives. The mes- 
sagr requested faculty fembers to indicate whether thty were wilJini? to serve on (fommittees 
- that w.>uld actually produce the competencies* list. ^kills' program. teachcrV ^uide to skill 
instruction, ^n^indardized test, and performajice reporting fo^pi. ' L'nforiunatelv, only one 
fa/ulty member expressed a desire to do conimittee Wif^k. Subsequent attempts to generate* 
mi>n.» mtcrcst in the committee approach were also unsuccessfol. However, several faculty 
•iid ^^!ve positive response to other features of the program, and later contributed their cf- 
tnrts to the ConsortiuAi activities descfibed below. 

' ^J ' Ji "'^^^^^'^P^ ^^"^ Seminan. Syi workshops ajid two .seminars were held during • 
the ac'adentic year. Jht coordiiator, Ms. Chapliij^seni notices before every work- 

^ shnp r'> .ill members >)f CCAS md sel icied community representajtives inviting them to 
. attend the ^e^^ions. She. also had posters printed which announced each workshop and dis- 
pl.aeti them at various campus loc*Sations. Topics for workshop^, as well as^ guest lectures, 
uere pivke(i by Ms. Chaplin on the.^asis of her experience \i^ith' n<in-traditix)nal ituden'ts 
' s\ih\ f)cr professional discernment. She* informally .isked certitin faculty ^nd .stiidejjts to 
'j:dih^ri^>T seminars wher^ participants could'disc^s subjects of their bWn choice. la every 
u..i>eV the progr.im researcher was present* to mqriitor the speakers ^n^ 'jiudiettce response. 
^umm\ry dcscri^ons of these workshops 'andfeminars have been derived frorn his notes.. 
jr^^y^shr,i> =1 {October 197-^). Appro.vim^tely 1^5 people assembled m'th^ moot 
urtcuf>iT\\of ih^ Rutger^-Camdep Law Schwl to hear three.uiU4fersity |>)*sideqt« discuss 
vlbt Role\:it tKe Urb^n University in fhe Decade of the Seventies.'' PrttsMents E^^vd 



BU>iistein of Rutgers University, Williafn Hagerty of Drexel University^ an^plarvin ' 
W.ichni.m of Temple University w^re particularly qualified to survey thi$.\su^)^ since 
• their institutions Are lb(:ated in urban areas. .All three panelists agreed that; uniyprsi ties 
\ vHave .I key n^le to^Jay in satisfying the needs Of American cit> dwfellcrs. Bloustcin 

^^"?R^*^^^^ point by sa^ing-^^ the 196QV Univefsitiei oversold ^ 

'thejr^ilin^ to Solvc'^urban problems and, thereby i^re^ted-false expectations wiflr. ensuing • ^ 
clfsa^^^|pt3nients. Ho^ev^r, he did dtc rfeccnt progress ma^JMiy Qfban universities in ^ 
f^s^i^>nifig n«;iy prOgAqis siich '^s urban studies, bhtk and ettu9Ksljidie«, cxtcnsioa pro- • 
gram>jii education! minority business, legal aid^.etc. t)T. Hage^'talkcd"^ about the roli . 
' jeehnol»^ical universitiei^. like: Pre^ that m.^$t teach students how to develop and appiy,. 
. * teehnf)lbgy -^o eas,e the tWions cauM when ptpplc liv^ closely together. Dr. Wachcfean ^. 
» believedVthat\urbsin 6hive^^ liaust *?.ryc a fiitalytic-functtoo by.briiiging together people \ 
xxi differerit T,adai,<^n^ Whhi(:,backgro1iad^^^^ Ae cominucd. tecruitmcnt of dis- , \\ 

ady<tniaged hHrtorby studcrite Tl\c workshpp was aJsciimffa^ jl?y a pcadr^u}. demohstratioo 
, Avhicl^/und^r^ccyted me-probi^^ umvewiiy^ily refations^^^ residents ol 

the G>Qpert<}rarrt Gotn oppb%i(ion to the^expan^tra^ 

Cajrpden intd thdr^ineighlwi'hopd..Q by^ au<iicncc'>memiicrs. facladlng 

V derhpnstFatorsVconcenl^^ specific j[)oljcies uo^^cr^l^^t^. by dw. three 'prcsi4ents!' institutToas 
^^Jji^^riiiting npn^/adittpaal studcnp^jQbtairii^^^^ by expansion, «h1 dthjcr matters. . 

SevHnar r\, \OctQbir Z2y l??^). Sljjcntcea pattitipants |oiQ[ed in g sdminac held at the 
^ . learning, ri^sourcc cch ten \Th^^^ Ms. Ciiaplia wfto biiefly sum* ' 

, ^ marized the backgrourtd ai1dvbb|i5Ctiv^^^^ 1(he' Ed^ucatidn^a); iD^nsortitmi. Dr. Fratdc ulk- 
ed about ihj need fpr'^irtnovat^ve^^i^chil^gOT^ and^gave a lew examples of 

, iicw'techniques that might be a^ppHeli. He itlso d^rilbt^ to tibipse present a lengtfiy Wb-'- 
li^gFaphy oh college ^eftrhiite wt^icli Wis itii^c|ded id be X reference source on the subject 
Faculty members asked ques^ofi^ ^ <}ffer(^^<^^ point was 

made Aat Rut^er^Camde^s m(^re';pf k^fMcl|ing*^iWtut!<^ drtm^ say, Harvard or Wis- 
consid where rcsearish ^$o hem)y^>ciftphar ttiirefor?, r^^tion and fuppoh 
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'should be given here for special instructional problems faced by teachers. Severa^.. 
tioni were asked ab()ut c<s||p||jSfctency^ education— its rationale, procedure, and pes- 

• utilization at CCAS. Since aone of the discussants were familiar with this new in- 
structional Kpo\, the progranri coordinator and researcher promised to look further into 
ct>nipetencv- based plans. It was suggested that a'later workshop might be devoted to the 

^ ^ \ If orkshop ^2 [Sovember 14, 1974). About thirty people attended a lecture given in 
the c^impus library by Dr. Janet.Emig, Professor in the Rutgers Gradufate School of Edu- 
c.i|iim fNew Brunswick). Dr. Emig's topic was "The Search for "Maturity: The Lan- 

• .^u|?kc Development of College Students.'' She began fter talk by pointing'^out that the prob- 
' J^*'^}^^ lan^^aage development is not confined to the earlier periods of 'life but '\% a charac- 

*i'j:'3t*c oj later years as well. Entering college students, for example, have not mastered 
all l.ini^Uci;^^ tasks. Studies have shown that many American college freshmen have not 

- rcjchcil the formal prop»j$ition stage and, therefore. *are unable to form abstractions oi 
\* J g^^i^craliz.itions. >*ct instructors make assignments based on the belief , that therr students 

- have reached this. stage. What can be done to overcome the problem? Dr. Emig suggested 
, • ih.it college students must proceed in language development by learning (l) .ho%v to talk, 

1 1) how \^ write. (3) how tp master the specific languages of disciplines. These are all ac- 
tive or productive functions as opposed to the passive functions of reading, and listening. 
Learniag how to talk is a creative and thoughtful process involving the formation, refine- 
ment, and verification of hypotheses. Writing should be learned,, not as an end in itself, but 
.as a mcins f()r understanding other disciplines. To facilitate this latter purpose,, stu'dents 
* iHight tt> be well versed in the lexicons or uhTrpfeJgnguages of each discipline. Dr. Emig 

pr*»poscJ thit sonte kind of status' study should be niade^in-oider to discover what students 
^ need to know about language* to study biology^ j)hilosop4ry, socuTfegy^ etc. She also said 
that shared criteria across' disciplines^ might be helpfuK e.g., what are tfie^elements of an 
U ^^JiJ'^^i^^i) /^PJ>/4*^^^^ Fioajly^ Dr. Emig advanced .4he opinion .tha?^Tfeshaien 

shoujd pommit-half of their time to various language activities such as'talking,« role-play 
'^h;;. chaniher-theater. and miifle. . , , * ' 

^At her suj^gestion, the workshop audience, then divided into small discussion grou|)s 

• to formulate a language development policy across disciplines. The recommendations 
. gleaned from these liv^jy groups were later Reported to the entire workshop. 

Seminar -3 (yovemberA9^ 1974). Fourteen CCAS faculty and community educators 
: , rfct for a Second seminar in the learning resource center. Ms. Chaplin reviewed the two 
workshops already given and asked for suggfcstions on topics that could be coyered in fu- 
ture sessions. One person believed that a uniform progmm for the rest of the yeaf should 
be developed having the final three workshops encompass* the same subject However, 
a general consensus prevailed which supported the use of different themes, a plan.more in 
keeping with the Consortium's diverse and exploratory nature One reprfescqtative from 
the Camden City School SystenKttjiggestcd that it might be fruitful for local school person- 
nel ttv'S^'arewl^af they .have learned abouf teaching with CjCAS instructors Tlab was tii ' 
espeei5ll> intriguing idea because, as he indicated^ ^gnt Camden elementary jmd second- 
ary teachers had recently been trained by competency- based techniques. Other matters 
brought up Concerned the development of compliter-assistcd tutorial instJUittioa (newly 
initiated at CCAS), the need for on-going cpnununication between: Consbrtiuih partici- 
pants and' the gertcral faculty, questions about what should be done when the Consortium 
finished operation, and a preview of the ne-Yt workshop, 

Jf'orkshop #3 {Dfcemher 12, 1974). Approximately 35 people attended a worlwhop* 
oh '*The Measurement and Grading of Classroom Leammg'* given by Dr. Douglas Pen- 

• field. Associate Professor in' the Rutgers Graduate School of Education (New. Brans-.. 

' ' ^ 
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\J I .wick). After a Sliprt synopsis of the history of-educational. testingTDr^cnfw^^ 

-V "the audience to respond to some basic* questrons that hfe thought instructors. shouta^^ 
J ^ .ib*nn their .test methods. This fdrmat created consi^Jerafete iiHef^sl, ^ gatigcd by the frc-^ * 
! ' TWftry-jif uudiencc response and interaction. A sample of the key questions, with* corres- 
/ pooding answers will be given below, although it cannot fully portray the spirited cx- 
/' ^ . change of opinions. * . ^ - . , . 

/ Q. What js the function. of testing? 

A. Tests measurfin^^well students have attained sorfic pre-dttermined sef of ob- 
jectives (particular!>^>iqted far classroom or exti^-classroom projects). 
A. Tests measure the competency of students as indicated by (1) mastery of course 
- mjtcrial and/or (2) what each student taught the instructor. ^ 
A. ^ Dr. Penfield) Tests are given to discover the extent of student knowledge. . to . 
ij'ive teachers feedback of information concerning whether course material has 
been comprehended, to give.'students feedback on teacher perceptions, and to rno- 
iiv.itc test-takers 

A, Tests are used as ^'eliminators" to reduce the pool of sftidents as they advance 
through the educational hierarcliy; this function may exist for intellectual rea- 
sons, but can have economic and^political consequences as well. 
Q. Do tcsfi really motivate^students? ^ ' / 

A. Students are very test conscious and often, asK if course qiaterial will be used for , 
e\jm construction: presumably they study this material harder since grades may 
.Upend upon it. ^ ' ' ' * ' 

A. It is true that tests are a motivating force for some students, but for others tests 
> play a restrictive role because the anxiety they cause may reduce comprehension or 
because their time limitations may prevent the student from demonstrating his/her 

. . - _^ctua.l compxehensiun. - ^ / — f 

Q. What are the weaknesses of tests? / 
- . A. Tests usually measure cognitive rather than affective knowledge, and the latter is 

certairily an important part of the educational process. . - ' 
A. Students are exposed to far more tests than are necessary; Amcrrcans are an over- 
^ tested people. - ^ ^ r ' ^ . 

A. Teachers too oftgn use the exam as a devise for computing grades when they could 

use it to obtain valuable information on students to help tbem. , 
A. One assumes that curriculum content determines test structure, but tests may dcr * 
. termine curriculum, especially when they are the standardized type; this can pro- 
duce Aindesirablc results like foursc in^cxibility and intellectual passivity. 
How can the validity of tests be me^^sured? 
A. (Dr. Pcnfield) It is necessary to discover if test items differentiate ^between stu- 
^dents who do very well and those who do very i^oorly. Use the following "rule of 
thumb" : divide the class into high and low scores, count the number of people in 

gr^"P who get a particular test item right, and subtract ode total from an- -] 
omir ; if the subsequent percentage is greater than 15%, then the itcnl ii valid. 
" ' A. -Qftc <5in use the cross-reference t>r "panel of experts'' technique for ascertaining 

whether a subjective e^arm is^valid. 
tVorksKop #4 (February 13, \V7S\. A lecture esgtled "Humanizing Leaniing" wat 
given by pV, Albert I, Oliver, ProfessQr-r^Univertity of Peontylyania, before 35 people 
in Ihe library conferen^ room. The issue to which Dr. Oliver addressed jiii remarks was 
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whether students learn better in a humanizing or a de-hymanizing/^ituauhn. His answer 
was that a humanizing environment, where students become more/inier^stea in knowledge 
aS ihey preceiVe it to affect them personally, has the greatest positive im^^ct. They learn 
bc>t in thisxuntext. According ta Dr. Oliver, a humanizing curriculum wquld incorporate 
a program' oi studies emphasizing the studen ts* .culti/ral heritage, a progr^^ of experience 
Lentcring on- action ^earning (e.g., involvement in Jme comgiunity), and a program of sup- 
portive services with guidance, media, and health/specialists who would each contribute 
to the whole life of the young person. Interpers^ftaJ relationships, Dr. Oliver argued, arc 
e>>cniial to humanizing education and these m/st be encouraged both adqlini'st rati vely and 
pLilagogRally by setting up an institution wit^teaching-learning procedures that stress the 
uitcrpcrsonal quest for knowledge. Teachers must pn5jnote divergervt thinking as opposed 
to discouraging it, that is, let students knovv^tbere are many different w^ays to do something, 
not just one way. After the foregoing comments, Dr.- Oliver asked the 'workshop audience 
to separate into small groups' where they discussed how to '*de-hun1anize a school,'' an in- 
lerpersnnal lesion in what education should not be. Information sheets that dealt with the 
lecture's subject were also circulated y one of thern, listing certain* a$suny)tionS in human- 
izing learning, is quoted in full bel^av: 

\ . / ' ' " 

Assumptions Underlying *'Humani^ing Teacher Education'' based upon an article by Dr. 

Rjch.ird Blume, Elementary* Education,^ University of Florida, Phi Delta Kappan 

>"2:411-415< March IJgTl \ ' ; 

1. Pei>jJJ^ do only what they Would father do. . jp^ 

2. X^itning has two aspects: 1) acquiring new information, and If) discovering the 
' " personal meaning oi that information. ^ 

V It i^ more appropriate for people to learn, a few concepts rather than many 

• facts. . ' 0 \ ^' , - 

4. Learning* is miich more efficient if the Hcamcr first f ccb^ need to know that 

Ivhich is to be learned, 
^eople learn more easily and rapidly l^^ey help make the important decisions 
"bout their learning. 

6. People learti to grow more quickly if they 3ren't afraid to make mistakes. They 

can be creativc^-oniy.if they can risk making errors. * - . 

We want students not only to know about cold, hard fact^ but to^have some *^hot 

feejijigs about hard facts." * 
8. Pressure on* students products negative behaviors,' such as cheating, avoidance, 

fearfulness, ancl psychosomatic illness. 
'^K Our teachers would be more effective if. they" were sclf-actualizers. Teachers 

ideally should be more healthy than "normal" people. They should be. fcrcativc, 

self^motivated, wjell-Iiked persons. ' * 

10'. The most important perceptions an individual has are those he has about himself. 
, ^ The sclf*concept is the most important single influence affecting 'an individual's 

behavior^ ' ^ / 

1 1. All individuals have, a basic need for personal adequacy. We all behave in ways 

^ * which will, according to our view of the situation, lead to our self -enhancement . 

12. 'Teaching is a helping relationship rather than a command relationship. It is 

similar to counseling, psychotherapy, nursing, human rdatioasipirorkf lociarwork, 
^and many other helping professions. ' 
' 13. We must make provisions for people to go throu^ our program at different rates. 



ll'ofkshop (February 35, 1975). The topic of this workshop, "Competency-Based 
!-ducaiiun/' will be examined in a later sub-section. 

- U .rjrksh^p ^6 {March 1975). Fifteen peopk- gathered tn nhe library conference 
nn^m to hear Dr. Ben A., Green, staff member of the Center for Personalized Instruction 
' (ieor:^etown University), narrate ^'Personalized Instruction in Higher Education/' Dr. 
(jfccn first showed a brief film which described the origins, work,.-and staff of the ^Center 
lor Ftrsonalized Instruction, with reactions by Georgetown student? who were exposed to 
personalized methods ind further comments by interested faculty! The film disclosed that 
the personalized system of instruction (PSI) involves teaching courses as if each student 
v\erc ii class of one. Tbis is acconiplishted by dividing a co^urse info learning units for 
Avhich the instructor writes concise guides together with«tAVo or three mastery tests. Then, 
undergraduate volunteers (called proctors or tutors) are recruited to administer the tests 
whenever, the students want them and to help answer questions on course material. As 
the film's neaMife "actors" made clear, P§I has one paramount advantage: it lets each- 
?tudent work at his tnvn pace. After the film. Dr. Green asked for questions' from the 
ludience. II is answers, which are summarized here, gave further insights into the per- 
'^'jfializcd learning mode. . ^ ^ , ~ - ' 

(J.* What is the meaning of an *'A'\ grade in a PSI course? ' , 

A. 'A" grades earned by PSI students are at the sanfie achievement level as 

grades ciirned by students in previous traditional courses; obviously, PSI students 
, wh(j do n()t pass all units would get less than an ''A''."^ 
Q.' Is there mu^rg competition in the PSi learning system? 
^ A. There is j^tij^ly more cooperation than competition among students;, the only 
competition that takes place lies in seeing who can finish the course first. , 
Q. Is any provision 'rtiade for review of course material? 

A. Review units can_ be built into a PSI course and a fin^il examination covering ill 
work is mandatory. 

(J. 'How much teacher'j^reparation time is required for constructing^-a PSI course? - 
Ar A minimum of two.^-eeks is" needed, ^btit the average time is closer ta one month 

(S hours per^day). 
Q. How are proctors selected? 

A. Proctors are chosen from, undergraduates who have taken the' course during the 

previous ye^ar; they are rewarded not with money ^but in academic credit'units. 
Q. What type of sfilrffent twmefits the most from PSI? 

A. PSI is gpoS for the student of low ability because he/she is forced to study each 
unit carefully^ it is aUo good for the. student. of high ability ^ecause heAhc can 
cohiplere the course quickly. ^ • 

Q. Have foJlow-up studies been conducted on the later-academic achievements of PSI 
students?/ ' - S ' - ' ' 

A. A number of studies have. beeql made which show that PSI students have dohc bet- 
ter than non-PSI students in advanced courses; but there is some contradictory evi- 
dence. , ' 

*Q. What courses do not fit well into the .PSI nio^c? 

A. Courses that cnc<5uragc group Icarninjgor differentiate student abilities should not 
4)c taught by PSI jmethods. ' . V 

In summary. Dr. Green listed five elements of a personalised -system of instfuction: 
ma'stcry — students continue only when they havcii^Uy mastered ar unit of knowledge; self- 



^aced-- students proceed as fast as they wish; lectures — classroom Jectures by the instfuctor 
re used only for motivational reasons, not to transrrtjt basic knottlcdge; written commu^ 
ic^tinn— this is 4 i ^patched both ways between ^tiidents and teacher; proclers — under- 
^i^aduates administer exams and discuss subject mater with students. , - 

(2). Learning Resource Center. The Learning Resource Center bccupies twp rooms,' 
no* 207 and no, 208, ip Armitage Hall. Acadeinic Foundations' personnel maintain^ the 
Ceijter for use by E.O.F. students, but its facilities *are also opeii to 'Ihe entire CGAS stu- 
dent bt)dy. .Ms. Miriam Chaplin is supervisor of the center and she, along -witft her Ian- 
gu.iijc arts' c(;lleagues, Ms. Margaret Hoppe and Sir. Ruben Periha, have taught reading 
classes there. Since February 1^ 1975, a graduate assistant has been available at the center 
to help, students individually in improving thdir reading slj:ills; she is Ms. Roberta *Reith, 
a doctoral candidate at Temple Uni ye r si t)^ According to/ data compiled by Ms. Reith, 
twelve ^tudcnt& who worked primarily on reading rate imbfovement spent 93 hours at the 
center touring the Spring, 1975 semester. Eighteen students from Mr. Perina's cla.sses Used 
It on a part-time basis during their regularly scheduled- periods; they averaged three hours 
each. Approximately 10-15 students used it to complete woi-k for their reading classes or 
for individual conferences on study , skill problems, etc.; 'they averaged 1-3 hours each, ^ 
' The Learning Resource Renter, as indicated by the accompanying table, has greatly 
aui^mented its material equipment in the past year. All categories of material — workbooks, 
learning kits, cassettes-i^es-films/ a^nd hardware — have more than doubled in quantity! 
The most notable additions have been 6 controlled-reading machines (each placipd in its 
own study carrel), ihree cassette players, and one tachrstoscotne. Learning kits now include: 
' Specific Stills Series Multi-Level Set,"^"Columbra Universky Study Program in Rapi^^ 
Reading.V ^'Target Orange Vocabulary Development Kit/*X"d "The Reading Linel^ab." * 
Many of the workbooks and filmstrips^are geared for use with the/ contronefd-rc;jders 
which are designed to aid the student increase her/his reading rate and comprehension. 

^ \ MaYeriats in the Learning Resource Center , / ' 

. TYPE ^ ' SPRING, 1974 - , SPRING, 1975 

Workbooks (n) ~^ J 604 ^ ' ^ ^ 1746 

Kits(n) \ : 2 

Cassettcs-Tapes-Filmstrips (n) 0 - ■ ' 14 r 

Hardware (n) • S " 34 ' 

>A small library containing references on teaching-learning matters has been developed. 
It is comprised of 107 pamphlets and 14 books obtained from various educational rcsearcTi 
agencies. These references Thay be examined at the Center by CCAS faculty or students 
whenever they^wish. Several journals- are also received^ e.g., Audiovisual Instruction,-^ 
Change, Simulation a^d Games,\Improving College and University Teaching, Journal of 
Experimental Education. A sampl^ list of the Center's books on tcacluhg-learning phea- 
omena is presented below: ' . , • " 

Brown, James W. and Thornton, JaWics W. ' ' . * 

College Teaching: A Systeviiiti\ Approach. 

I^w York: McGraw-Hill, 197L ' v ^ 

Buhl, EanceC. and Lane, -Sjtn H. (cds^) . 

Innovative Teaching: Issues, Strategies, and Evaluation. Cleveland: Center for Ef- 

fcQtive Learning, Cleveland State Univ., 1973. . 
\Cheslcr, M^rk and Fox, Robert 
\ Role^playing Methods in the Classroom. 

Chicago: Science^ Research Associates, 1966. ^ 



Kpiksen,j;tanford C. . „ ^ 

Motivation for Learning, ^ ^ A i 

. Ann Arboj:. University /of Michigan Pre$s,'l974. . ' r , 

Jek«Sf Jerome R. and JohnsonVHobert E. / _ . 

Alternatives in Education-S^ 4pP^o^che5, . , 

Bismarck, N.D. : St. Alexius Printshop, 1973. , v 

Mathis, B. Claude and McGaghie/William C. - 

Profiles in College Teaching: M^^dels at Northwestern, Eva'nston : Center for -the 

Teaching Professioiis, Northwestern Univ., 1972. . - . , ' 

Mnthis. B. Claude and Holbrook, Steven T. . . 

Tedching": A Force for Change in Higher Education. ' 

Kvanston : Center for the Teaching Professions, Northv^restern Un4v., +972. 
Milton, Ohmer. * i • ' 

Alternatives to the Traditional. 

San Francisco : Jossey-Bass, 1973. ' * — ^ 

Stilc$. LindlcyJ. ' \ - - . 

Theories for Teaching. New York: 'Dodd, Mead,andCo., 1-974. 

'Zuckermah, t)avid W. and Horn, Robert E. 

The Guide to'Simitlations/ Games for Education and Training, Lexington, Mass.: In- 
formation Resources, 1973. 

1 3).; Innovative T clutching ProjecfsrEycrf-tfforl was made ^jy Consortium. staff mem- 
bers to encourage the CCtAS faculty to undertake innovative teaching experiments. Ms. 
Chaplin and Dr. Frato^ informally contacted 25-30 instructors to ask whether they 
wt)uldj:are to^p<irticipati; in this endeavor. Additionally, Dr. Fratoe circulated campus- 
wide •memos!* which di^scribed the Consortium's work and invited , faculty to. consider 
alternative 4nstructiona-l4 methods ior reac-hing— non-traditional -st^^dents. T^ that end; 
memo no. 2 (See Appendix C) enumerated s^ome exan^ples of recently, applied teaching 
procedures as well as neVv institutional arrangeftients that have been applied to the teach- 
ing-learning relationship.! Consoj^tium persqtfinel o^ffered fjpll cooperation itx- devising in- 
struirtiQDal and evaluatiohal techniques, but each participating faculty member was urg^d 
to develo^^^aIlindividual Strategy. The rest of this^sub-sktion will be demoted to expository 
analyses of thrfeei innovative projects conducted during the f974-75 apademie year. * 

• -project ^^l. The.firstUeaching experiment was carried out by Mr. Michael C^ang in a 
course entitled Power aiM Decision-Making in Urban Compiunities'' (Urban Studies 
104, Fall, 1974). Two regular class penods of^mt course were assigned to playing a si- 
mulation game. '*Url)an OWamics.'^ Mr. Eric Clark of Glassboro State College explained 
and directed the game. As Mr. Clai^k noted before the first ^cssipn, "Urbaii Dynamics" 
demonsti^ated^ how economia political, and social factors combine (historically to shape 
the pattern of a metrop5>fitaa area. The gaiiic simulated events that Wok place in Amcri-^ 
can cities from 1920 to the wesent time. iVJr. Clark began by dividing die players into 
four teams, each te^ representing a distinct social class with' unequal resources, Le, 
population, caj)it^l, land^' ^urat i o n^j^^Thesc resources were symbolized \y wooden 
pieces- on a |;tinie board and^ b^r^imulatioK^ to eacfe team. Tmc playerj 

strove tomaximize their resources according/to pre-established rulc^ read byJ4r. park 
as jhc gamt progressed, and additional rjalcs dcvclopcdi^n r "city council.'* Tta'ms bar- 
gamed with each othci:, foiii^cdLValiti and* sometimes competed fiercely Over such 
matters/6i: access vtp coj^^ and coBporatipns; employment; rent 

coUec^on ; xntyTaiTjateS; Icvef of wdfarc; and mayoral elections, Thi? last item featured 



-campaign speeches and vote, trading much like those encountered in. real life. Indexed, the 
studcntsj^ursued power and -money in a* way that evidenced their complete iiximersion in 
ttie game s. s^eming reality. They evjen^dispUyed the same confusion as their"^ authentic 
cQunterpa^ts^ in trying to solve 'thd dual problem of declining municipal revenues (as 
business fled to the suburbs) and increasing services (as the poor^e>e left behind)* Play- 
er rcacti^)ns like these ^ere^ recorded byJ>rr Fratoe, who acted ks abserver. Mr. Clark 
and .%lr, 'Lang gave advice and cLarifred .procedural points when, necessary. 

Mr. Lang^ater asked' his students to evaluate ip^vriting the simulation game experience 
and dtate how it related /)r failed to relate to course subject matter. Student opinion was 
generally favorable, as will be seen shortly. HWe^t, si nee' the 'question was included as 
part of a final exam, it is possible that students. were more inclined to praise the experi- 
hient in hopes of obtaining a better grade But revealing written comments and enthusi- 
astic garne participiation both indicate* that the students- were genuinely impressed with 
this ^w teaching tool. Content analysis was applied t^he subjective essay answer^ in 
order to produce quantitative data. Statements suggesting positive- evaluation were coded • 
and entered upder four categories; the same was done for negative evaluation. Results of 
the content analysis (see accompanying table) show that. 17 out of 20 students gave more 
positive than negative responses. ' " . ^ . , . - • 
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Fypical positive cbmments rioted how the game helped to crystallize/ the problems of 
i^overning a city, illii^trated the lack of trust amonfg grouDS struggling jpor power, showed 
. ili.it minontiei- had 10 curry tKe favor-of mur£ puvvexfin^ to obtain advantogfii, 
gave people -playing the gamer a feeling of what ft is like tS^e part of the decision-making 
process in a city, pr()mi.)ted interaction bet\v'eer\§tud3nt^vho seemed closer and more^ 
vMlling to speak in ciass, and served as a^miniature rep^sentation of the course by show- 
rng how power affects urban political decisons. T\pipal negative comments mentioned 
dut the" game did not deal with municipal bureaucracies, failed to address the problem of 
tr-igmented local government, downplayed the mayor's role, pinitted the struggles for 
power witiiin each gn^up, said nothing about how cities might be restored, contained ar- 
bitrary rulc> which frustrated players decisions, did not provide enough time for students 
to bc-.t me f.uiiiliar with game procedures, and was not as realistic as it could have been. 

Pro'ieit ^2. The sedond ihnovative teaching project was conducted by N4s. Mar-*' 
•j;:irct H'ippc in a "Reading Improvement'^ course (Reading 114, Spring, 1975). Ms. 
Hoppe u>cJ a qiLisi-c.xperimental design to ctMiipare the learning effectiveness of teacher- 
lirectc^l arivl stULicnt-directed instructional methods in reading. Her clans' was divided into 
two scu'ons. with /he first_ (control group) taught by standard lecture-methods that 
stressed complete teacher guidance, while the second (experimental group)"" featured con- 
siderable student self-guidance through small gtoup discujssion of cance'pts arid exercises. 
Unfortunately; rcgi-stration requirements made it impossible to place students randomly 
!'i e.-ch sciLtion or to match them on key factoii>. Thus, uncontrolleci extraneous variables 
may lia\c produced effects confounding those of the experimerital vari^ble^ Any con- 
clusions drawn in this situati^^n must, of course, be highly tentative. ^ • 

Course objectives included review of study skills and reading comprehension, as well 
.■s mipro'vcmcuit in critical interpretation, spjed development/ and vocabulary. *Adapta- 
tion of these objectixes'to the different learning ^nvrronnients of* the two groups was not 
J sm.rirproblcm. as can be seen in the instructor'^s comments (Appendix D). Briefly, 'the 
mbtructor found it necessary to spend more time teaching study skills to both groups than 
originally .anticipated. *She discovered .that several students in the experimental^ 
^i^rnup were unmotivated to wart individually and had to be given more teacher direction 
than she would have vyished. However^ concepts were elicited from this section whenever 
possible with only a few supplemental lectures. Members of fhQ experimental section 
were gerferally unable to transfer their critical abilities to additional materials without 
the, iwtiuctor's' help; they also requiFed more tim^ for speed envelopment than the teach- 
LT-dirccted pupils. Fo.r the foregoing/ reasons, Ms. Hopp^tould rfot.keep the e^cperi- 
mental section totally student^directed, but she concluded that ^esponses^appeared favor- 
abk* to the sfnall group discussion method, part^icufarly in analyzing and interpreting 
journal artfcles. ; r , ' \ : * * 

Both groups were given mini-exercises throughout the semeste'r and teacher-made 
tests periodically which enabled ^the instructor to note where the re-teaching ot topics 
^night be helpful. Both received a standardized pre-and post-test (Form B of the 
McGjaw Hill Basic Skills Test) ^to guage thieir comparative progress. Grades for the 
two. section^ were nearly equal on all teachcr-rjLade tests except f6r critical anafysis. 
Mean scores on the standardized test imply that more learning progress took place in the 
experimental group (see accompanying tables). However, the differential between mean 
^standard scored .Ayas not significant statistic-ally. Even if Significance had been found, one 
coiild not conclude that the student-directed method was more effective^ since die presence 
t)f uncontrolled variables and the altered experim^tal procedures made, the outcome 
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prf)blematrc. Further research wa<jld 
technique is clearly superior to the othe 
the t>yo ineth()d$ r^^^ be more viable 

. Projeet ^?y/ln April, 19/^, a speciijl'^oi)?^ day '\Stu% Skills Workshop'' wasii'eld fof 
women rcsuni/n[r tlieir formal education:' a^tcr 4f)mc i nterverting" years o.f non-soriool pvtt 
5Uits. The sps'um was intended to infrodute the women to fundamental stjady ^fll^ needed 
tor •^Viv'^'c^'ul academic work. Ms. Gedxude Certtury, a member of the CCA^cdunseling 

^*t)ff. orgdni/ed the workshop and hter "furnisTied this description ofits_^^ 

The xt'ofkshop^was held in*^ meeting xuuflv-^ff'ThFX'o^^ A circle pf 

e^^mfortable chairs w^^s-^se> up/T\velve students were present 
/ ' .The facilitator and gVe^nters introduced themselves: Trudy y^entury, counsel- 
ing staff; Jewel Berry, libntr/an; Anne, CiwigJJ-J^^nglish Pepartmey^/; ^ 
Academic' Ki)u'nd;uions Di^partmept. ' ' y / : ' 

, Three mini-lessoris /Were announced : Usin^ the l^braTy, A^rganizing a Paper, 
,^ .and Studying for B'xamS. Students wer^^ requested to select one/of these three skills' 
vTPeas'ta concentrate oli during, the vvorkshop. They were'ask/(^ to base their selection 
on need .f<»)r dcveioptment, i e., to chose their weakest area. 

. The group as a whole then diyided into three small "^^oups, ahd the mini-lessbns 
pn)ceeded for abou^ thirty rpinutes: The larger group fl^ieil^eassembled and shared 
some of their learnings: The Exam Group repotted' that they had leaVned to *^psyc,h 
out" the instructor, or tO'Organi^i^j^ir studying jarourKl those^-xoricepts-.that the in- 



structqr had indicated were important. The 'group tfiat"^ Worked ;on organTzilTg^ir 
- feamed that 'it's ea^ if you use ^scheme/' 

The ti^ary (innip' had learnea a valuable lesion: not to be emt^arrassed to ask 
the reference staff for helj!), that using the library i^more complex than'simply Igok- 
ing for top-ics in the card catalog. ^ . ^ , y c ' . \, 

. * . In general, the participants found the warkshop to be productive and enjoy- 

able. Several goals- were realized: The students were introduced to the resourets 
( staff ^and services) of -the colIege,^\vhich are available for^ study skills aid. The stu- 
' dents learned that 'Study/.,^chniques 4:a5^ be acquired — ^^at^any ag^. The embarra$s- 
-.-uient of seeding help withrbasiQ skills such as* reading was overcome, as aii atmosphere 
' ^ cif ^rust was created' in which people felt ffee to dxpose w«6liin^. The process d*f 
skills^ development was begun in at least one area. 

^Participants in the workshop We re*enthusi%stic tut did express disappqiiitmehtoy?r cer- 
tain {program inad'equacies.. They, recommend th« following ccrrrections for future Work-* 
shops: (i) hold-tfie workshop earlier in thfe school year; (ii) have separate seseioh^ fp'r_ 
.each skiUs.^ areaf'{irf) dfevote;at l^ast one hour to each^rea; (iv).put greater emphl^sis oh 
^ -methods for note-taking and writing»essay e^^ams; (vj irK:WdX mathematics as. one of the 
skills* areas. ' • > ' K * ' ^ / "~ ' * - / • ' 

Inforriiatiaii frpni Community EJui^diors^ Ont of the Ck>hSort!umy/pHmary 
gg^ls was tQ create a Qomfnunicatidn bridge betweieri CCAS insfructionalf personnel and 
^^oQ^ educators. It was /Doped that this end^vor. would produce insights intp the unique 
educ^ionaf aecds of studenfs cnlering CCAS, e.g.^^'(^condary-levcl staff coul^ givcjAfor- 
mation about pedagopcal or curriciilar afrajtigetnehts they had found effective and wh^Bb^ 
in ftifn, might be ajplied'to the 4cademic^vfrbnnicnt As was nffled earlter^ the 5u)>jcct 
^^^cornpetcric y-b^sed e d u€fttji^^(CBE) " ^asf4elibef)^ted at early seminars; some^ocaT- 



educators in attendance mentionc(f*that they had recently been asSj&ciated with a 
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ini for "trainifvi Camden school teachers. Several consortium parti/ipants volunteered to 
>er\c lui.a cnfnmit'tee \vi>t>se rcsponsrbilit)* involved finding a suit^lq way to e.vplpin the*^ 
•ranuicn CBK tcachcr^traininjf-^^^gram to CQA^ faculty. Th^ committee^' coj^posed of 
\U, (rtfrffud^ CVmury/Ms. M^^^rHJ4fTppc. Dr. jrm Van Til. and Mr. ^OTniniciCn-; 
lU^no nx-t inturnuily and decided to cNijxnea single 'workshop on the topi^L ' 

^On l'\bFuarv^2S^j^>Z^^ people met irt the Learning; Resource^ Ccnt(^ to hear • 
<4ii^^'^8i*^'^^''^f^^ Coiugno (Camden Cay'School S>iteyi). Mf. George- 

Brcnt .tjlas>buro State Colfcge), and Mr. David Zkiimerman (Glassl»ro \State -Col- 
}cuc», "The Litter t^v*4 gentlgnie^^d helped rrrganize the teacher-training project at t^eir . 
.n-t.tiu MH As. tftey stued, tf^WPential features of CBK are: defiaing what students must ^ 
be .ible h) do at the eft^|^^tfl{f^ragi;am (objectives), demonstrating how* they must*du it 
,vu)mpetencies^ an(f indi|wii|g what subject matter must be learned (nrieans). What is the 
->?tcm*> pc\'uluir.advanta^]j^r^A^cor(J^ng t(x ganel members, it enables the student to un^ie- . 
V "'i v.li.it be >liould mafter'at" the beginni^ftg'df syiiester ^) that he can p.^ce le.vr-oing ' 
Ti ,\cwrd;:Kc w th hif'indi\ iviual need?1^^)'^r5es are divided jnfo learning modules. 'c.:ch 
im'/.v! -arou-j.i^ a beh.norial objective. Pre-teSis .:rc given to see if students" need to tals- '\ 
- n>triK<''?n or if thc\ are .?ufilcientl\ knt)wledgeabJe t<) skip it and go on to an- 
ther u lit. 'ih. wh(j p'-\i;;-ress through the learning experiences of a module are test- 
ed ?tu lent? who score pt)orly on the 'p<?st-test are glvea remedial educational activi- 
tiv's. Modules do ni}t have tt)*be done in any- particular sequence, but all njust be finished 
V. th.n tfic pr >;^r.rrtr:i two \-ear tmie limit. How can overafl program success be measured? 
As Mr. Cntuui^ > VxpLiined. ^^ out of "6 teachers trained under the program have-been- . 
hired by the ^'amden >chi)nl Systoj^ and on!\ one isf having any difficult^ in the tlass- 
%) ini. These d.!ta imply that the success factor is, indeed, ver>;.high. Questions pf clarifi- 
c::t:on were :\ddressed to the panel by an audience that was obviously most interested in the - 
CBK method. • ' . ^ . . sr. 

• - ' i 
' l Q/Z/er .i^r/Vr/7f^.v/SupplerTl^^ acta-ities w'ere performed by* Qr: 

Frat^i^fie project reSe'arcKer. He com^B^^ bibliography -on innovative teaching-THrh- J, 
la-^ ttvtmTijue? which was distributed to 'C^|i faculty members. He also recjuested in-**CV 
t«>rmatiun on, the samd subject from t^vehty educational rese?rbli*agencies. Replies wxre' 
^cnt b> fourteen..' such agencies; the pamphlets, books, and re'po^s they forw^jrded ?iow 
\on5titute a>large part of the.mint-librarj^ on teaching-learning, 'maters. One especially 
valuable set of papejs ^pccifyin^ a competency-based nursing /curriculum developed by. 
the l- ive School Gxisortium "Project {Mepiphis;-TepesseeJ v^-as given to -Dr. Alice. Boe- 
i|fct. 0>;:irm\in of the\Rdtgets-Camden Nursin^j^epartment^ fof her Inspection. Finally^ . 
iTr. Fratoe wrote a proposal for 4 n<fw C€J1^S educationai proj)ect to be undertaken'dur-. ' 
ing the K>75-76 academic year. This project woqld go beyond the Consortium's "awarC; 
ness stagt * of teachi^^eaming innovation to a ''flevflopment stlage'\ intended to encourage- 
la.rge->cii4e., faculty involv^ent* in the design^ of Tearning.^^he coutemplated"- projc 



woufd' fund and iroordinati^ the wor)c^6f thj^ce departnients doing e.xperihicnts 6ft4iiTpro^- 
* in^ student learning procejks.^lTfe proposal.; is .presently bcitig considered by tl!fc Fund 
fo.r. the improvement i>f Postsecondafy Education (DHEVV). \ 

' Vl\ 'Results;^ind Evaluation • V ' * ^ * - - \ \ 

, -Qeftcral cvaTvwtion of the Education Consortiam's y^ofk can be done dnly by evalu- 
' ating the success in miee^ng each p^ This latter judgment, dn the o^er 

hand; asccrtainied f rom fhc res^^ of program activities' measured againsf pre detcr- 
n1iT)e<f performalice cnten\ (The type of evaluation ^referred id here is summative, i^., 
; applied at ^>h?., program -s termination.) , P<?rformance criteria^ for each activity Wcrc*list- 



e4 earlier, but a short re\ iew of them noxv would certainly be .usctul. For the^ woi^^hbps 
•and^eminars. successJff achisycment was determined totconsist of 'the convening 0^ siv 
_ workshaps plus two or three seminars, attendance by 1.5-20 'people at cach\ session,, aiid 
-rea$£)nably-mttres{ed audi^ence respotw. Satt?factory^developifTeni bf .fhc Learning 
sourte Center would be achieved when its material .faciliHVi were .doiibi«i,. with ad- 
diti.on.Vhv'ser programs.' And the final two perfdrmahce -criWra: innovafi^'e. teaching ex- 
permiems must be conducted by 6-10 CCAS .faculty members; ' community educators 
. mujit. hold, at leaat one workshop, < / . ' : ^ ' 

, -The data pres^nled in sectfon V^.show that virtually all criteria were met evccpffQr 
those pcrt:uning to the teaching experiments. Attendance at the six Consortiuf^work|hOp£ 
aod uvo seminars (see accdmpanj-ing table.) was consistently high, and fell Wow^utno> 

• far below- the desired level only: t%vice. One cannot estimate audience response v*-Tthout 
• >onic subjccti\x interpretation, y^t the number. of -qxcelhent questions and coift'mente made 
at each discussion di.d- give objective i/idication of«str6ng audience concern., y ' • ■ 

' . ATTKXDAN-CE AT EDUCATIONAL CONSG^TILWt 

■ - yvoR^sHoPs axd seminars ' , > 

W-tt. S-l ,S-2 W-3 VV-4- 'W-5 \V-6 -. 



ATTEXDA.VCI-: \2',/A7 22 14 ■ < 35 35 15 12 



Perhaps the real test of the sessions' effectiveness will come in future years when CCAS 
facultv- do or do not apply the teaching-learning insights advanced at the workshops All 
types of materials m the Learning Resource Center were at least doubled (sec tabic iW 
section V) and the addition of a part-time assjsta'nt made it possible to furnish newJLRC " 
reading-and study sTtTlls" programs that previously were unavailable. Community educa- - 
tors did present ohe workshop on the subject of competepcy-based education a novel 
insrructionai technique fof possible adoption at CCAS. However, Consortium' members 
were quite disappointed when lack of time and personnel- precluded any further dialogue 
between. )<TCal educators, and the college. * . • , ' 

The ConsnVtium's greatest failure came in the area of innovative teaching. Only three 
CCAS faculty participated in the experiments, although one person was a double coRlffbu- 
tor. It should also be noted that a counselor and a librarian were co-participants ini.onc 
.project: Obviously, the absence of faculty cooperation was a key factor here. EXiscusaiorts 
held between Consortium staff and individual faculty failed to gain anything but tenta- 
tive commitments to do teaching innovations, only three of which were later pSformed. 
^The deUy'ln' starting program, activities m^y be one cause -for die failure ^/attain this 
«>bjecnv-c. By the tirte Consortium personnel began working on the matter, faculty mem- 

• bers had already proceeded well into the school year with its heavy burdens bf regular 
teaching an* disciplinary J|Csearch.,More cooperation .may have been obtained if - faculty^ 
had beep contacted sometime prior t<rtlifeir^rst class presentations. Perhaps the inabHity 
to rewar,d experimenters with grant mon^^Mo secure recognition of their efforts' by the 
AppomtmeiMi and Promotions' Cortlmitte^ also were factors. One would 'reasonably expect 

• iivlucements beyond die intnnsic pleasuiv found in teaching to help motif ate the innova- 
ti<-c spirit. Lack of faculty cooperation, probably ^tesmting froip the same^Qt«nentioned 
-reasons, also made it iibcessary to defer Sevctalo^r pwgrsmi obje^ves, e.g.,, compiling « 
student c^ntpfcitepcies' list,- vwiting a teacher's gm3cT9-sfcitt4nstcuction etc. 



/ Thus/three out of the four major Consortium objectives were met successfully, one 
was ntJt achieved, and several others^ were deferred, h is difficult to weigh thp respective 
merits ot each objective, since all were considered important ia gaining the ultimate 
«^a}! imffovHig the ieaching-leareiftg relationship at C^ AS. Possibly, encouragiflg the - 
faculty to conduct teaching innovations w^as the foremost objective, because it capic near- 
est to* gcherating substantive, classroont-deri yed changes in the teaching-leafning medc. 
But one must remember that the Consortium was intended above all to inform the faculty 
of the need for substantive changes, not necessarily to produce them immediately. Holding 
wurkihups and seminars, developing the* Learning Resource Center, consulting community 
cvlucators, circulating memo^ anct other activities all successfully contributed to the Con- 
sortiums ^uyaDcnss* stage.'' Results of activities were^much like those anticipated and were 
• .ii,c.>mpl!she4 without the need to ask E.O.F. /or supplemental funds or other re^purce^^;. ^ 
Keeping a:hcse facts in mind, it'ls {^ausible toi conclude that, on balance, the program's 
successes outweighed its failiires. * * • » 

ni. Rt'commvndationf - ' ^ » 

A description and evaluation af an educ^ional program would not be complete with- 
" ml rccummendations for improving the program^s* operation. Such recommendations, 
gleaned f n:>m*triaI-and-error experience, may be applied in -the future to make the plan.- 
oing- and <?\ec^ition of orogr^m elements more effective. This is particularly appropriate 
forj^jhc Educational ConrspFtiiim in Instructioh^pvhich jvas e.xpressly designed as /a model-. 
Jor'iiwplicat^on.ef^wHei^V^ model may be adapted to any institution wherq non-tra- ^ 
(titiwal Students 'might be helped innbvativea^hFiiif-leariyng^arpangements^ i^ee Ap- 
pendix A fofva.gr;3pTiic representation of that mode).} -The* recdjnmendltigw^ 
-AriW do not necess^^rily fallow in order of priority : ' * - . * " ' ^ '-^ ^ * 

M ). Program funding should be increased to allow the distribution 6i small grants 

to i*ndividua,l faquky for teaching-learning experiments and other activities. • ' 
iZl; A tuJJ-tim^ can devote all of her/his at- 

tention to the program. . ** * - 

{>). Steps njust be taken to seCnrc recognition of faculty involvemeiif-by the.Ap; 
poinmients and Promotions Cc^mmittee. 
• (4). 'Make sure, that key department?^, e.g.^ .Education, Psychology, arc made in- 
" ' \ tegral p'arts of the project to utilize their expertise in teacfaing^earning mat- , 
tefs. 

(5) i If funds and other resQU*^es are lihvited, then direct Ac program's focus on 

the institution only. * ^ } . * • 

(6) . Ifj^ds and other resources are more readily available, th en direct somd of tlie 
. profram's focus to the community by fostering better sdHRii'-eeU^sj^lations. 

(7) . Fill, program staff positions as soon, as possible to facilitate the carlysBrTTrf^ 

activities. • ^ • * . 

{8). Students^should be encouraged to participate more actively in the workshonj/ 

seminars, and experiments. 
^49). Provision ought to be tsade for closer consultation between program staff and 

• . faculty in the design of innovative teaching-learning projects. 
(10). It would be helpful to esubli^ regulkr c(^nimmication channels, e.g., monthly 

memos and newsletters, special seminars, etc.,^with faculty add students. 
( n If at all possible^ Jfollow the prograna'i ''aw;aren^ suge'' with a *^<;Vel6pincnt. 
stage" in which new teachipg-iearning insights may be applied ^d^irectly to in- 
' ' ■ ^ ^ structioh. . • , - . * " ^ 
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Budget Summary 
(enter totals from sheets 1 thmugh 7) 



" 'T c; ' ' / '--'^ - 


Total Cost 


"Cohiraitrir - 
- E.O.F. Short 


I. Personnel — Salaries and Wages 


#120 . 


20,747 ; 


19,001 


Enter Fringe Benefks fbr^tcm 1 




3,461 

^ '-T- 


-0- 


2. Community Services - 





-0- 


-0- 


3. Travci 


-0- ; . 






^ #210 ^ 


1,935 


1,935 


TOTAUS - . 




; 26,14J . 


. 20,936 ' " 


— ' — ^ — — : — 









Sources of Total CosjLr , . 
E.O.f! (tdtal of Column II) : . 
, , .1: In*tituli(k (mduding; ki-kdnd) : 

' F«tflcral («p<Ha^y>' ' "\ 
. • Other (specify) : 

Total (miist equal total of ' 
Column I) ; 



5,207 



$26,143 



ERIC 



33 

18 .< 



lA, Pcrspnnclv-Salarics aird \^agc$ ^ 




t 



No . 
of 4 
Per. 



descriptive 
Tttle or gpsition 



A/ Administrative Personnel 



#120 



Mos. Of 
Wki. 
(SptcifW 



Tiffitv 
with 
tO.F. 



Totol 
Solofiis 

or 
We«ts 



$hore 



1 • Coordinator of Language Arts — 



Miriam Chaplin 



12 mos, 



10% 



1,746 



-0- 



i4 * 



Clerical 



, St, Clerk Stenographer ' .• 



1^ mos. 



100% 



(ToThe app^ointed) 



(9-01), 



6,152 



/B. Student Services Personnel 



• I. Counseling 




• c *^ • IB.* Personnel— Salaries aird Wages 



r4t> 

of 
Per. 
sons 
— ^ 


1 '* «. ' ' — = ■ — — • 

^ ^ • . — " - ► • 

, f ^ Descriptive 
Titif or Position 


No, ^of** 
Mos. or 

, Wks. 

^Specify) 


/c 

^Time* 

with 
. E.O.F. 


lotai 
Salaries 
or 


E.O.F. 
Share 




j 1 Defelopm'ental Staff , ^ 


- * 






- - - 

% 


' 21— Researchers— PaFt-time at $5,224.50 ea. > 


1 2 mos. 


too 


<21-01>- 
11,049- 


11,049' 




^ , ' ) ' #120 


^ - 








V 


f r 

Lonsultants at i>200/aaZca_ #311 




100 


1,800 


1,800 





beminars . . ^ * ^ 








' 




, \. ^E^sti'ttnstFuctiorf 












*2. Language Djevelopment in a ^ 












College Curriculum 


♦ 










3. Instructional Activities^ 




- 


• 




- 


Across Discipline Lines 










e 


4. Humaaizing the CMlege Curriculum 








> 




5. 'Defining^ihrRoleof '^nUrban 












rniverf;iry 












6. The^Vdue of a Learning Resource . ' ' 












• Center ' 




— ' # ' 


• 












9 ' 


-. • 




- -1 ^ - , _ - „ ^ - - ^ 

Sub- Total 




H — ^ ~. 


12,849 


12,849 




• . 1 - 














• 










P * * 

■ : — L - ' *- ' 












- ! * * J- 






* 

- 


* 




c. TotaT^^ ; Tr- . * ^ ^-'sTc-:' 












(1) Paid Pta£essi6nal Personnel 






.14,595 


12,849 


•* 


(2) Paid Non^ProfessiQual Pers(Blnel 






6,152 


: 6,1 52 . 


,(3) Stiideflt Assmants^ , - ' •• 


-0- . 


-0- 


. -'(4) Fringe 5cp[eflir^ .V • • ' 16M% 


. ' 3,461 


-0- . 


Grand Total" ' » . * ' • . - ' * 


24,208' 


19,001 



2. Other Atlmjqistrative Services ' 



Cotegory 



- Specify Service* 



#210 



^ Stifle • > 

•Purpose or Item, on J Cu&t Bub i s ; 



V > 



Materials and Supplies 



Total . 
Cost 

: A 



E.O.F. 
- Share 



Offige Supplies /- 



600 



•600 



^210 



Educational Matenafs.;- 



100 



100 



#210 



, ■ Educational^esearc|?.LiteratOfe 



(Tp be selected) 



635 



685 




#210 



-rf-tr- 



. Miscetlaneous Expenditures 



Coffee and Danish for Seminars 



. at $100. ea. (6'workshpps fbf200 



persons at $.50 ea'. 



600 



600 



Totals 



1,935 



1,935 



.36 



V' 
r \ 



ERLC 



itgcfs University ^ . ' • \ 
. Camden Collcg^oTArts dnd Sciences ^ ^" 

1974-75 E.O.F. Projjam Support Working Budget-AccL- #27-9405 
Innovative Educational Projects 



Object 
Class 
Code 

120 . 

120 

2It3 
301 . 
308 
l\\ 
31>2 
33t) 
345 
-410 

710 ; 



Cosf Elemenr 



AikniiM^tjcationt Student Support 
Clerical Personml 
Student Wages 
Materials and Supplies 
Travel 

Subsf riptions-Membershfps 
Profession-ai Services 
Educational Services ^ 
Cultural Enrich^nent' 
Renitals " / 

Repairs and Maintenance-Equipment ^ ^' 
Capital Equipment 



..y 



No. . 
Wtd. 
Pos. 

.2.0 



Total Dollars 



19,001 



' 1,935 



Total- 



v20,936- 



Walter K. Gordon, Dean 




ixon. Director 



ERIC 



' • ■ 'I 

k * . ' ' 

* " ^ , k, 

MemS to the Faaculty— No. 2 . _ ' ' 

■SAMPLfe LIST^'OF INNOVATIVE. COLLEGE TEACHING METHODS 

. . AND. ARRANGEMENTS : - ' ' / i 

.The following list enui|ierates soriic^xampjes of recently-applied teaching mfethods 
used both inside and outside of the classrponl, a3 well a's new institutionkl-'arxangcments 
that some universities^ and colleges have applied to the teaahing;rleajning relatioiiship. The 
, hst 4s next meapt to be an instructional guide, but rathei^ is int^d^ to stimulate discussion. 

nn cre'atfve teachiiig procedures. . ^--^ , ' \ . ' 

Future m^mos will- describe other research toprps'^and activities, undertake^ by the*' 
' Kducatibnal Coaso^rthim in Instruction, a group^gf facultj^^'students and community eda-^ 
cationajl leaders whoAvish to fpcus on the ttachiAg^learning relationship here. at RUGCASr 
Please ponsult Memo No. 1 f6r an-.putline^pf^^e Ccftisortium ^goaJsr^Anyone who is inter- 
cbted ih' joining the^ Eikicatjonal. X^oj]L«crrtium or conmbuting to its objecti-ves should con- 
flict Mi rJam Chaplin ^(exn 237^-..er^a^^ Fr^to^ (ext/394j of the Academic Founda- 
tions Jt^cpartment. ^.^^-^--^-'^'''^'^^^^ ^ • • * ' ^ > ' . 

Frank A. Fratoe^ 




A. rnliovative^Classrbom Teaching Methods 
(1). Role-Playing (Sociodrama) 

In the role-playing method, students enact the roies of reaf .or fictit^S^^Bo^fe4n a 
social 3ituatio|||^ole-plajjring is especially valuable for giving ^e student ifisi^ in% 

7gi;oup pr()i;esses and ^f/relating^ academic material to the larger soje^al world.^The>oJe- 
playing sequence involygl'thljse. steps: Selecting the Issue or probl<^to'be dealt wilH M 
class; e.\plaining to students the educational pu/pdses of the dr^fna and the setting, gen-' 

'bral characterizations, and possible, courses of ^tion,u^ithin th«^ problem situation; brief- 
in^g the actors so they may better understaiK^he parts they ait to^play; briefing the aydi- 
ence to ^ive them specific points |p look for or to assign ^rticipative roles to audience 
members; enacting the dfama';, analyzing the drama ^tb^^gh dfscussion with aetors and 
audience; evaluating t^e drama'to ascertain the^xtcrit t6 Which educational purposes have 
been.acMeved. ^ ' ' • ^-^^ 

(Especially appropriate for courses 10 the social scijences and humanities.) 
♦^{2). Panel Discussion 

^ . Panel xiiseuss^ibn is, jn eflPeet/a seminar h^d within the context of a larger class set- 
ting. A §n1all group of ''experts" (either students or outside speakers or a'copibi nation 6i 
.both), who ate know^edgeabl^n a pa^fcul^r subject a^e^ chosen to discuss it before the ^ 
class. Ideally, the discussion is-^an ongoing interplay /among the panel members— with 




sed.. Once the pafngl ha^^nished Jts presentation, other class members are. inyitdd ask 
»questiohs or .make comments.^^The chairman/may summarize the;^eiith^iScussiori a^^ ther 
end. A beum is a more sjf^tu red version of panel discussidnrtn^ich a topic is formally 
/presented, by several istwdenta in succfcssion andfolldwed by a group coittmentary. 
(Ap|)licable to virtiially all di|ciplines) - * 

^il). BHzz Gr(^tips \ ' ^ • ' ^ 

' /The^buz^ grpug method cncour^ges^ riia3^j|tHim student ^ir^dpation in discussions. . 
It IS initiated By the instructor or another speaker who rtiakea a pAsentatlDn on a particu- 
lar subject. The.dass is tj^en- divided intO/^mall^l^ubgroOpsrwhicb are given a.few inin-^ \ 
utfcs to seltct a djscii^sion leader and a reporter. Each discussion leader \% responsible for 
ffeeing that all menibers,of his group express .^e^emsdv^s about the- prcrsentation. After a, 
sh^rt i5i^riod, subgroups afe reformed rnjo Xht original larger class, Each TepoVter is then 
:asked.to giv^ a^summary of reactions to the presentation and convey questions, raised rby 
his subgrou|l:to the speaker. These; questions may be answered as th^y are presented or "* 
lifter all s«bgroui)$ have reported. *r * y ' * 

(Applicable to almost Ml discipilines.)' -^^ ^^ ' ' • ' • ; >' * ' - 

:(4). TeamTeachif^a ' IV 

Under the team- teaching concept, two or more instructors (and p^^fetjr other sup- 
p^rtiri^ specialists) wcu-t^ogether to ti^ach the same group of studeilte. Tfieit wor^ rbay.' 
le-divided 4n jaQjr one oif several ways, but a cortinion pattern is to have ^iffei^nt instruc- - 
,ors take specialized responsibilities for cerfain forfions of the course. At UKt q^issxyi 
rs cbppefajtive venjture,-membfer^ should agirec up^n^^^wirsc o\)r \ 

Stives and dcttrminc the Icarniiig actiyitics that would b6St Jic^oimpiish^^ -i 
urposes. They, may wish to combine several mel%Kfs (leeturV^is^ussioii^ rol'e^^^^ < 



,etc.) to maintain student mativation. As the course prugre<ses» instructors may find it use- 
ful tt) evaluate their teaching techniques and o%r suggestions* for possible improvement. 
Terim teaching gives indiyWu^ar ifistoictors\the to specialize in those aspects 

4 ^'^^rse.W which thcy^^a students to a variety of 

points <j^*ieiiv and* instructor personalities/ . 
• :\ppr'jpr;atc forall disciplines) . * V,^ 

*. # ' » . . - 

[S)/ Simulation Gaming , \ *, , 

A simulation game applied to teaching is a working model of a ii-fe-situation la which 
-juricats ;*rc f^quir&d ^o be j:ontestants who can -see^fhfc^consequeaces*of ^riiefr action$*and 
nr»\e nny^derfsiHii^acconijngly. GameS^a stiicfcnts parthcular concepts, 

pr Kcdurcs/ and. logical relations that are intrinsicto a .given subject and the student is ex- 
ggctcd to djemod.>tr4le his ^undcr^anding of certain principles basic to the' subject. The 
v'HppMhgat^ of a sifnulation game are: ro/^j which identify the system of decision makers; 
i^jnls whic+>;*i^x* ^ssigned to each roie fo orTtrir the actur? b^'h.tvior in \)\t fi/g[it\ resources 



' MP 

.s^t^ncvl *pacT) , roll- to. aVsist th^t actors. in' mecting'tiieir go^i; t^itles whidBdescribe how 
,>i,;45tlic'is put in'tt^ pi^y'and t^e genera^^Vxrder injivl^Jch pby prpcetds; and procedural mn 
u;ruiis^ such ai pla\ing boards, ctilps, markers, spinners, chance card§. etc. A better under- 
^and4^g^'of s?mul^ion -gamjes ^ran be obtained from the descriptionj^ below. 
-1?.\pprfcable t(>A5iost dts^|5ines*4- v -^C"^ - 

* .^^The J^jllt Aving is.a repres^fative list of educ^itionai games for college students (a 
-^5iftplct^^jsf-c;infW/bbtaiii^^ Davi'^ ^V. & JHorn, l^oberf^F. 

Ijntkl^' SifnuluiiorL Gati^tf'^of^ Edit^^ion and-'^TrjiiJiing 
r^Tf ^^NtASSa^usiffts i^e.^ambri4gc^A^ ^ 



I n formation R^esoti rce^ 



The 
Irtc, 



Description"- PJayer$4i^J'eidclfe^te9^t6 Pfeila4elp|]^'a J^Q/iv^tipn o| GjHie con-- 
tnniTTS^STudemj Tmh jrotft^ asV&Il ts irtofc gen- 

eral questions of political philc^phy that hxfluehcc. any^ j^liti^^^]^ i r ^ 

Playing timr: 2-6 hours in l-hour periods. • ' 
' • No. of players: 32-49 divided into 13 teams' 



Available from; Science Re^^ipehrAssocitftes, 259 ETic Street, Xhicag^^inois 
, 60611./' - ^y^^* ^ c 




Bank} fig 

; Descrip.tion : f^layers decision fnakers* in three cKHnmerciai banks riiaking invest^ 
ment and loan decisidns. Qatrte simulates the^ fMbbblems, opportunrtics and pians of comr 
mercial .banks in d^-to-day 9pg;rationL 



Playing fimc:*\2-4 h6i\rkin SO-mlBlTtc^ 
No. of playfrs: Minimi^m of 3^ no max! 

Available from : Science Research ^ssocT^s, 2^9 E. Eric Street, Chicaf 
^ 60611. ♦ 1 ^ 



periods. * 



Illinois 



Bm 



Description : Players are jnneipber^ of management icam'i^at^ies.to make profits /or 
a wfpoVation.^ Game t^eadies* concepts of inventory kales, deficif'financufg, cffcdofiadvcr* 
tisifi^^ reseircft* and development, etc. • * • - "\ 

Playing tinie: 3*8 hpufs 
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No.of players: 1S-3S. , , , 

♦ ' Available from: Simile 11, P:0. Bdx 1023, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 

Clug I Community Land Vie Game , 

.Description : Playei^ are community businessmen. Game involves processes of urban 
economics and land development in a metropolian area. Desk calculator- or slide rule 
recommended. . ' . , 

Playing time: 4-10 hours in 30-minutc periods. 
Nd.of players: 3- 1 Sin 3-S teams. • , 

A.\TaiIable from : The Free Press, 86(6 Third Ave, New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Consumer f 

t . - . . . . • 

Description: Players are consumers, credit agents, store owners, etc. Game provides 
msights into practical problems and economics of installment buying. . . - - 

Playing time: I '/2.2J4 hours in 40-minute periods ' 

Xo. of jilayers: 1,1-34 , \ * * 

^^X?^'" Publishing Co., School and Library Department, gSO 
. Third Ave., Xcw York, N. Y. 10022 

Contract Xe^tiations ' ' 

Descripnon : Players are union'and management representatives engaged in contract 
ba"^a^i!^n^' ^""^^ negotiations and. coUect^ve 

• Playing time: 3-6 hour5Tir30-120 min^ute periods 
Nq. of players: 8-1 S ^ ' 

Available from: MacMiilan Co., $66 Third Ave,, New York, N. Y. 10022. . • 

. Diplomacy- ' ' * ' - 

.Descriptions. P4a3fers «j)/esent iiev<hi Euto ^w c piimrien^EngTana,73CTmaUtyrRiar^~ 
.Sia, Turkey, Austria-tTungary; Italy, and France. Game demonstrates, the miUtatV and 
diplomatic power structure of Europe- before World War I. - ' 

Piaying time: 4-8 hours in 2tiiottr period?. 

X6.tff players': 4-7 . ■ ' 

. AvailaWc from: Games Research, Inc., 4gWarchato Stre*#t, Boston, Mass. 02118 

Disaster^ '. • ■ ' . ' ■ . 

U ^^J^'^P*!®"- PlaycR are members of a community disrupted by .natural 'disaster' 
(tire,- Hood, tornado, etc.). G^<y infonns students of the structure of communiteacttviftft 
under stress. / " ^' ^ ^ 

Playing time: 3h6 hours in 40 minute periods. « 

No. of players : ^16. . ' ' ^ ' 

\ ^'^l},^\f^om:'^VcsttTn P^^^ School and Library Deoartmcnf.' 8^ 

. Third Ave., New York; N. r. 10022. - , ./ ^ " ^ 

Equations ^ . ^ 

D^ripttoA: Game provides a siWoa for Icilhiing some of the elcteen^f^ ©per- 
auons maihcdtatics; 4^ ;5tycg practice in ah^^ thinking and teachet i^dimati^al 

\ Playing timd: 20 ayaiitet to 1 hour. 



No. of players: 2-8 ^ ' ■ ^ >• 

Available from: Infernationdi Learning Corporation, 440, E. Las Qlas ^IMm Fort 
Lauderdale, Fforida 33301. • ^ ' * ^ 

^Hunuin. Relations \ One Dimension of- Yeuchin^f . /- 

Description: Players represent students and cleijicntafy Meachers at ap itiner-city 
school. Game helps education students develop decisron-making capability and identify 
'those principles that make for effective humaq relationships. 

. Playing time : 4 hours . * - 

No.of players: 12 to unlicnited • ' 

Available from: Center for Innovations In Teacher Education, School of Education, 
- , Indiana University, Pioomington, Ind. 474C1. / . 

Inner City Planning , ^ ' 

Description; Players are members of special interest groups in an urban-rertewal area: 
^li^nnin^ authority, public housing agency, community representatives^ businessmen, edu- 
cajors, etc. Game helps students gain knowledge abou.t problems' of rnner-city living a'nd 
'conflict of special interests. 

. Playing time: 3-5 hours in 40-minute periods. ' . ^ 

' -Xo. of players: 12-40 in 3-5 teams . ' ^ 

Available from: MacMillan Co., 866 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 

/ nter-Xation Simulation 

Description: Piayers represent heads Jof state, fpreign policy advisers, domiestic af- 
J.iirs advisers, diplomats, leaders of opposition, etc. Game simulates the main political, 
cv-onorriic, and military aspects (rf an international situation and teaches dynamics of de- 
rision- m.aking on an international scale.- * , ' 

~""~Playing"timcrT hours ip^Hiour periods . 

' ' No. of players: 24-50 in 5-6 teams . ^ 

Available from-: Science Research. Associates, 259 E. Erie Street, Chijcago^ Illinois 
60611 . . • 

Manatjement Decision Simulation ^ — _ ^ 

Description: Players represent the top managemeiHs of competing companies shar- 
i,n^ the market for a single product. Game allows players to simulate procedures and 
stud) underlying concepts pertinent to in(h^ml administration. 

Playinjg time : 5 hours in 30-minute pcrtms. 

No. of$layers; lS-3'2 • ^ • . 

Available from: McGraw HHl Book Co., J221 Avdiuie of the A^ieKcans, New 
York, N. Y. 10020 • 

\JPOLI: National Politics / ' ' ' \ 

Ascription: Players, who represent two political parties and eight geographical 
legions, are members of a legislative^ body. Gamr teaches students about the legislative 
process as infl^ienced by party and regional affiliations. 

PJaying time : J hours in^ 1-hour periods. 
No. of players :9-3S 

•AvailabTe from: Simile II, P.O. Box 1023, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 



S'utional Economy - • ^ ' 

Description: Players are businessmen on gn economic policy committee, separated - 
int.) ^producers of consumer goods, luxury goods. and>rodacer goods. Game aids under- 
.sijodin!^ of felat44msW^ feetTN'een^growtb. 'inflation. Tiational inc()me. arid uriempToymeht: ' 

.Playing time: 2-5 hours in 30-nxinute periods • . ^ 
No. of players: minimum of 3,'no maximum' ^ ' 

Available fronir Science Research Associate^ 259 E. tde Street. Chieag-o illinojs 
606 II, ' . 

Plan's ' . . 

Description: Players are members of interest groups (military, civil rights, nation- 
^ilist^. -internationalists, business, and labor) w-ho use their influence to produce chan'ges 
in AnicTKan society. Game ijlustrates conflicts between powerf-ul interest groups. 

Playing ti;ne : 4 hours in 50-,minute periods 

No. of pla\crs : 1 2-36 in 6 teams 

Available from: Simile II. P.O. Bo.v 1023. La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
Sinisoc 

Description: Players are citizens in a society under stress-conditions such that they 
iniHt act!vel> t]iie>tion nature of social order and examine processes of social conflict and 
social control. Game makes social science material more vivid. 

Playing time: 6' hours in 1-hour peripds 

Xo. of players: 20-60 in 4 teams . " - , • ' 

Available from : The Free Press., 866 Third Ave.. New York, N. Y. 10022 

Simtihtiion, The Decision Making Model ^ , ; 

Description! Players arc gdv'erhmenrofficrajs and inffuennal citizens fn^J-^'nationsr 
Game demonstrates international decision-making process.- 

Playing time: 4 hours ih' 4S-niinute periods 

No. of players : 16-50 in 3-5 teams ' • ' ' 

Available from : World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, John Wanamaker Store, 
J ^rd Floor Galle ry, i3th and Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 



Description; Players are niembers of a low mobility, three ticrcd^ocicty. Game simii- 
lates. in/ abstract jEorm, the relationship between wealth and power in human societies^ 
Playing time: 2 hours , ^ ' ' . 

No. of players: 1-36 

Available f r6m r i^imile 1 1: P.O. Box 1023. La Jolla, Calif. 92037 - 

Transaction : The Authentic Stock Market Game ^ ' . • 

Pcscription: Players are brokers, advisers, chairmen oi investment clubs, treasurers of 
mutual funds, etc., who try to make profits in the stock market 

' ■* 

Playing tihic : khour minimum, nor maximum * , • / 
Xo.pf players: ^25 .. ' ' ' . / 

Available from : Eatclek, Inc., 42 Pleasant Street," Newburyport, Mass. 019S0 - 



B. Innovative Extra-GlassrOgjh Methods, ' \ 

<1). Pro//ramme(( Insiruclion 

Proj^rammed instruction refers to thiiiseof directed or programmed lessons presented 
, jn printed ^farm in t)Oi)iks^ manually or cfkcfrdrilcally •operated feaclrtng machines, 67 cdiri- 
puter»controllcd teaching machines. It is designed to allow the student to pfoceed at his 
own rate of learning. The subica matter'to taught is broken up into small units called 
fr3mc5 (usually a few sent^ces); The iStudenjimu^t respond to at least part of each frame 
b> answering a question or filling in a blank. He Ts"*imniedi^tely informed.jof the correcf ' 
ness of the atiswer^ In -linear programming, the material is arranged in^a single ardered 
sc4|uence and every student must prdceed from the rirst item to the last. In branch pro- 
gramming, more than. one sequence or rbute through tkc material is arranged, and the 
student foHows the sequence determined by his own answers. 

(Applicable to most disciplines).^ / * . 

(2), Personalized System of Instruction. 

The pcrs()n^lized system ^of in^TUctipn (PSl) is a general lewn that includes a num- 
ber of Similar teaching techniques j[ciintigency management, precision teaching, self -paced 
supervised study, individually presc^tD^ instruction, mastery learning, JCeller plan, etc.) 
PSI s a* type of programmed instruction^but with many added features. A course taught 
through PvSI methods is organized, into'a number of §emi -autonomous units (modules) 

^ e.g.. one unit per week, or one unit per chapter, or in terms of specific bodies of .informa- 
tion iind procedures. Each student begins with the first modular unit apd proceeds through 
in established sequence. When a student l^lieves he has mastered a unit he is given some 
means of demonstrating his mastery, such as an essay or objective test. A stujdent whc 
•faili" an e\nm must undergo further 'study* And testing until he shows competence in the 
unit's subject matter. The course is completed when the student has mastered all the pre- 
scribed modules. Undergraduates who have, completed the course are oftfen used as proc- 
ttTTs or tutors^ administer eyamm a ti on s and"aid~tFiCTicw student in prcparatix)tis^ for~ 
tui ther testing or for advancing to the next unit. The professor in charge has overall au- 

«=^honty for planning the study modules and supervisihg the tutors. He may also hold oc- 
r.^iional discussion sections or lectures. * . . - ' , 

(Applicable to virtually all disciplines.) ; . . • 

t>). Audio- iutoriaj Instruction , 

Audio-tutorial teaching combines PSl with more traditional techniques of instruc- 
tion. A cou rse taught by audio-tutorial methods includes thVcc types of jsessions: (J), the 
(:^*t^^.j >ivf^>T.AJji ,tgi III'.... ^nr T^t r»ii/j^y^|g^ hcld weck lv and, devoted mostly to special 
lectures, film showihgs. guest speakers, innnnnrrmrnti jjlil iuhi \ roiirir ^ffjilfi (^) 
Small Assembly Sessions, also held weekly, that serve as quiz^discussion sections* where a 
sniali number of students h^ve an opportunity to discuss course mateFials and bq tested 
iHHi what^ they have Iearn<*d; (3) /n^^^^if^/^n/ i^riJioni, attended by students for an 
in(|eterminate number of hours each week^ where class members work at individual car* 
* rels equipped with tap6 playbaci^ and reviewing equipment. Graduate teaching assistants 
are available during the study ses$ip;is to provide assistance 'when- needed. 
(^Kspecially suitable for labpr^tory courses in the physical sciences, but may be applied to 
o>her*^disciplines^s well) : ' - ^ 

(4). Computers/Assisted Instruction ' . 

One form of cojoiputer-aisisted instruction (CAI) entails uie of the computer as a 
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. medium for presenting instr^ictixift' directly to the student. In this case, CAT is a form of 
. ; -. Programmed Learning. The st'ddenCrsits at a terminaf (usually a typewriter that is con- 
. . nected with a computer), gives answers to questions presented by the computer, and re- 
ceive* reactions to each answer with instructions for the next step, the' nature of which 
:?lepefim- upon whetTier tTie answer given Avas- right or wrong. A full record of student 
responses is made by the computer. Later, this record may be summarized for an entire 
group of participants or for -each separate, student who Uses the program. Such informal 
. tion provides the student with self-study clues to improve pecfermance and gives the in- 
structor pointers on course improvement. Computers can also be used to supplement the 
teaching function in several other ways: conducting simulations and games, doing prob- 
lem-solving rese;lrch, storing and processing data, etc.' 
'Applicable to many dfsciplines) 

Team Learniny - • , ' 

. The team .learning approach involves dividing members of a course into various small 
Un;ups. Rcprescntative-s in each groiup are then asked to arftculate those issues they feel are 
most important for purposes of study and decide which issues they wish to pursue. Student* 
are then responsible fof determining together the que.sfions they must ansiver in their re- 
search and for determining^ the duties and responsibilities of each member in answering 
these . questions^Iembers dre encouraged to advise, assist, and criticize each other when- 
ever possible. The group leader serves as unifier and coordinator, periodically reporting 
his group s progress tb the instructor who serves as resource agent..At the end of the se- 
mester, each group presents ijj^findings before the entire, class, encouraging response and 
criticism. Team learning seems to' be m^st useful in teaching interpersonal skills in a 
group, problem-solving situation. ' ' . 

(Appropriate for m.ost disciplines) - • 

C. Innovative Teaching- Arrangements 

> (T). Cooperdthe Work-Study Education . ~ 

Cooperative work-study education or, as it is sometimes callet/, experiential learning 
• was inaugurated earlier in this century at such institutions as the Ohiversity of Cincinnati;, 
Mil, and Antioch College; by 1970 nearly" two hundred colleges And universities had co- 
op programs. Cooperative education requires some minimum amdunt of work expe.rience 
• for each student along with minimum standaitis of academic performance. Under some 
plans, students alternate periods of full-time study with periods/of full-time employment 
m industry, business, government, or senace- organi^atfons. 'In'dther plans,' students con- 
currently, engage in part-time work. Work-study programs prov/de an Qpi>ortunity for stu- 
dents to live in a different environment and force them tb^cope ^rith noiftcadcmic resjlonsi- 

,, y f' ; , J,^^ , ^•^Pg''ig"c g also encourages active learning in ^ vocational or professional ' 

.wlLJt^ ^u.J JiL apphmti n n nf aca demic training to those settings. Therefore, each student's 
work experience is designed to be an integral part of his ovcnTu educational p^gram and 
. . the institution takes responsibility ^or this integration. / • - 

{2). Contract Teaching 

Contract plans,, in which students. and instructors fornfeUy agree to course or program 
requirements, remove traditional credit compilation and f/ur-year residence r^uircmenti 
.- Jrom the undergraduate curriculum. This feature can b/ illustrated by a description "of 
contract teaching as applied at Johnston College, Univotiity of Rediandi (Calif. ).v Each 
semester students and faculty negotiate the cu rriculum xxf be offered on an individual basUl 
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Students ..list the topics they wish to pursue, while faculty post their own preferences a.s 
h^mited by special competencies. Individual students and instructors then create a written 
icontract which specifies tht parti«s^to the contract, cours? objectives, reading JiStS or' other 
study resources, (leadlines for completion of work^ and methods^ by which, evaluation will 
be conducted (tests, papers, oral reports, projects, etc.); During a student's second year, he 
must ask his adviser to help him draw up a graduation contract, specifying the require- 
ments for a baccalaureate degree, which iis then presented for approval to a graduation^ 
committee consisting of at least three faculty members. *These members evaluate the qpn- 
tracr and have the option to recommend changes m the terms. When tlic student feels 
he has fulfilled bis graduatiqn contract (there is no time limit),, he "appears before the 
committee for .examrnStiop. The Johnston College plan and others lite it encourage stu- 
dent initiative in creajting personalized Study programs. 

{^). Learning Resource 'CenleYs • ' • > ' . ' . . 

Learning resour.ce centers (instructional media centers, etc.)" are facilities with multi- 
media study materials such as tape recordings, microfilm, television, overhead transparcn-. 
vies, and so on. These media are made available to students in special rooms or af indivi- 
dual carrels. The study materials are purchased from publishers and manufacturers or are 
"custom-desL^nfed" to meet the particular requirements of diffeVeqt instructors. Staff mem- 
bers .work with instructors to identify learning objectives and then develop methods ajid 
materials to fit those objectives. Sbme.LRC'si have their own production studios where 
slides, filmstrips, audio and video tape recordings are made. Learning resource ccntcrs^not 
only foster an individual approach to student learning but also allow institutions of higher 
cducatio'n to utilize newly-developed .educational materials that^ arjC more expensive and 
less portable than printed media. :Earlier LRC's were- located' af Florida -Atlantic Uni- 
versit>%, Oakland College, and several oi the State- University of New York institutions. 
However, they are now present on many campuses. ^ . ^ 

i^\^::Inietdisciplinary 'Programs - L_ 

Interdi.scipiinary program^ (coordinated studies, thematic studies, etc.) allow each 
student to become involved with a systematic, inferdisciplinary analysis of a complex aca- 
demic problem. Reading, research, and classwork. arc focused toward issues that are not 
always included in traditional department-based offerings. Thematiil studies also encour- 
age faculty member? from diverse disciplines to deal cooperatively with common intellect- 
ual matters. For example at Evergreen State College ( Washingtoi^) approximately ont 
hundred students and five instructors worfcjQgcther for pericuis iis long a? one year on such 
interdisciplinary topics as "Causality, Frceclpm, and Chajnce," ^'Conteniporary American . 
Minorities/' '^the Individual, the Citjzen^ aiid\ the State," etc' The student is expected to 
spend up to thirty-t^o hours a..weck with faculty members in various kinds of teaming 
experiences. A student may earn a ifull year Vcfcditr1)y participating in 'on^ oncj)rd- 
gram. At-the Uni%Trsity of Wisconsin, GreenBay, admilar arrangiMB^nthaiWna^j^^ 
ed wfiereby students may concentrate on certain environmental themes like ^^Ecosystems^ 
Analysis/' '^Environmental Control," "Population Dypamics," and "JUriian Analysis" A 
concentration encotfipasses'^veral apaliemic disciplines but knowledge n'omeacK is foois-^ 
ed on. the problem studie4. At times, members of the community are invitisd to partici- 
pate im the creation and implemeutatioa of siq^demic programs. ^ " " r"^" 

- ^S). Residential Colleges^ / ' / • * / 

Residential colleges (living-learning centers, inner coUegeSi etc.) attempt to integtate 
classroom and residenti^ experience by bringing academic s^dy closer to fhcstealtii of 



students social and personal -life. Th^y also. ai;e intended to stimulate accord -between 
teachers and stucjeats withia a cohesive, scholarly community) Two in>tiiutional-lcvcl pro- 
grams ajt the University of -Michigan will illustrate these living^ieaipiiig concepts. .Wh6n 
a f reshman enrolls in'-the Pilot Program he discovers that som^ of hkcaurscs arc attended 
by acquaintances from his dormitory floor and tliat other classtfS are actually"held within 
hts residence halh*H<?jiiio**jissociates with Resident Fellows who are graduate students 
selected partly to function as ''liviiig-in" 'advisers, but also to be;sp|^ewha^ older models of 
a serious commitment to scholarly life. The RF's assist-studenl^ wi|ffi academic programs 
and 'personal difficulties, although they arc not expected to act a§.»professional counselors. 
Common social activities arc also held regularly. The ]^esidc;itial College, on the 'other 
hand, is an entirely separate entity within the University, occupying a quadrartglc in which 
classrooms, office^ and student residences arc located'. Students in the* Residential Col- 
Jege pursue a four-year program in liberal arts and may under.take interdisciplinary con- 
centrations as^well as majors in the usual .departmental are^s. Instructors are chosen on 
^•the tasis of thefr. interest in innovative education and their-desire to work closel^r with 
students, both foYmaHy and informally. ' ' \ 

(6). Sonresidential Coll,e<jes - » ' . . - • 

Xonrcsidential or open colleges are designed primarily tp reach "nontraditional" stu- 
: dents, e.g., employed adults, retired people pursuing new careers, veterans, etc. These peo- 
ple may not be able to reside on campus or to attend classes on a.rpgular basis. They must 
be reached, therefore, by instructional techniques and learning experiences not limited to 
the classroom. Minnesota Metropolitan §tatc College is' one example of a nonresidential 
institution. It doeg not Havd centralized facilities, is designed for *th6se abav6 normal coi- 
lege age, utilizes community rather than regular 'faculty rrtemlJers, and grants ^deg^ecs, by 
measuring student competente in certain acaderpic areas—^not by counting credit hours/ 
The . Bachelor of Liberal Studicis program at thc,University.of Oklahoma is another non- 
residential arrangement treated for adults. The BLS ^jrogram relies heavily jupon guided 
njdependent Study ar^^^ but intensive, residential seniin^rs that allb^v tlieltudeht to" 

pursue his work. at whatever pace he desires. The Open Uiiiyersity in Great Britain offers 
. instruction through television*, radio, cprrcsiiond<;ncc^ atid local study- centers statfed by 
v^oitoselors^ho^^assist studente in planning their programs 'artd by tutors who itre local 
perts jn each course. Empire State College (New Vork) te:a /educed ^nd soiAewhat alter- 
ed version of the Open University. , : _ 
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Gijjieral Course Qbjectlvcs ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

J. To provide a comprehensive review program iti: ' 

A. Study^SkiU^ % — . : r V ' 

l/.Lecture-Kbtetaking. 
\ ; 2. S03R ' > ; 

• »: 3. ExamihatiiflHi-taking techniques' ' 

4. Oeneral sm4ying,proce4ures - ' 

. • . ^ . ^v:- ^ ^ ■ ' 

\B. Coijnprehensibn * , ^ ' • 
• ,/ , ^ 

„ 1. Main^dea ^/ ' 

• 2. Paragraph Development ; • — ^ 

- ' 3. Paragraph Organization 

4, Coherency Techniques ^ 

; 5. Summaries . . 

II. To provide comprehension skill development in; 

" A. Critical Interpretation 

^ 1. Author's authority ' 

2. Fact vs. Opinion 

• 3. Tone, Intent, Bias 

4. Propaganda 

5. Non-Persuasive Material 

B. Speed Oeyeloprneat * 

. h Visual Perception 
2. Flexibility V ' 
5. - Speed Improvement ~ * 
4. Skimming Scanning ' 

^ C. Vocabulary . 

' l; C9ntext Cloes \ ^ . ' 
2. Roots, Prefixes, Suffixes — * 



CONTROL GROUP* 
/ SECTION I 



STUDY SKILLS ^ 



After, students have completed Chapter 1 1; the teacher will expfaitt arid illustrate the 
basic SQ3R technique, /Tweaty-five percent of the chaptet^s exerci|es Will be com- 
pleted ajtf home with thr6 remaining exercises utilized as practice inahe classroom, 
setting. . - / : ' 

Students^will apply SQ3R to given or student selected periodical article/ 
Students will be given tw6 lectures on exaitiination techniques, note-tak;iri#tcchniqties, 
a?ird general study habits, , '* ' , . - ^ 



EXPERIMENTAL ^ROUP. 
SECTION H 



After reading and completing s<jycnty-five' percent of thp exercises in Chapter II, the 
students will discuss and explain, the technique, iii class. iTcachex wiU lea4 and elicit 
infoririation where necessary.) / ' , ^ . 

Students will apply SQ3R to a student selected periodical article/ 
Students wHl be given two class settings* for di$cus'sion^.in shiall groups on tecWqueS 
for taking notes, preparing for examinations, and general; study habiti. OroupB Will 
then share their information with the class compiling a general set of guidelines for 
the above mentioned -study ^techniques/ \ 



CONTROL GROUP 
SECTION I 



COiMPREHEN^lON SKII:lS. 



1. Before and 'afttr ' reading Chapters 1, 3, and 4 J class textbook, students will be given 
illustratKm, explanation, and practice in main/idea para^'raph organization, and co- 

, hercncy techniques. Students Will complete seventy-five percelit of the accompanying 
. c.vercises at home with teacher explanation and correction in the succeeding ckss 
meeting. ' ^ . ' ^ ■ 

2. Students will apply aboVe stated skill te a periodi'cal article. 

.3,' Students wi;i be given a lecture, illustration, and' practice in the farmulatipn of sum- 
, ■ • niaries. Th^y will be. required'tb. formulate a summary of theic jouxAal, article. 



> '\ . * EXPERIMENTAL GROUP , ' . / 

. ; / . 'SECTI.GN 11 ^ - 

1. StudentsVill read ^nd'discuss in smSll groups bf their dwn choosing Chapter* \, 3, dnd* 
.4, and will complete seven ty-ii^^e gercei^t of 'all exercises. - . , ' 

2. Small groups will then present to the class, explanation, illustration, and practice of. 
. eachskiU. • ' », 

3! Students will apply ajbove stated skills to their periodical articfe, ' - , 

4. Students ,will. analyze' Axartifiles' of summaries, deduce, the necessary components, and 

formulate.a summary- of .their' journal article * *, , . , 



. , CRlTICAL'^lNTERPRETA'jriON 



1. Students will be given explanation, iMustratioos and practice oh^tone, .intei\t,\etc. in- 

Gorpofaied in Chapters *7, 8, 9 and lO^Textbook chapters will be rc^d in total h;^ all 
students and utilized. for ^practice and discussfdn. ^ . - , '* ^ 

2. Students "WiH fortniriate a Critical analysis of ^tlieir; journal* artitle follQW^^ 

mat given by the instryctor/^ . ' , ^ ^ ^ " v/-^ ' 

Studenlys will, be given. explanationv and practice on Iprbpaganda devices and fallacious,* 
-reasoning' processes. . ^ , . \ * ; . ' ' ^ - 

4. Students^ under the instructor!^ -direction vvill analyse, Jdnathan SwiftV Modcsf -Pro*'..- 
ppsal and a modern version by 'Gene Lee Ifor discussion and analysis of satire and 
Irony. ^ ^ ^ ^ , . ' * ' 




, SECTION II 



1. Students will work throqgh' chapters 7, 8,^9 an^v 1(X individually or iiv*small group^dis- 
cussingf interpretrng ind analyzing the^ exerciser. Each groyp or individual , will select* 
, ^ one skill which he will present to the entire class.* * ^ • '\ 

2., Students will forrpulatc a critical analysis, of 'their iournal article folTowinj; a iormat 

designed by the clAss. ' ir , ' ^ . ^ ^ * 

3.^ Same a5 control group: , ^ r ^ \ . ■ 

V +0 Same as control group except po^direction by the instructoj^ 
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ERJC V. 




CONTROL GROUP 



, SECTION I " 
SPEED DEVELOf»MENT 



1, The students will be'given'one-^ialfof a class meeting per .week which will 'bp de-' 
vilJtgd to ,timedjr0adirfgwex^^^^^^ . ; V 

2. .The Stu'd<fnts Win given explanation, illustraticm; and practice on skimmirtg tech«' 
- niques for newsp.apfer, magazines, and chapters, scanning techniques on various types of 

materials/andvisud perception exertlses. ' . - ' - '\ ) -v ^ 
The students wiir be giVen twelve"^ readings utilizing th€ controlkd reader. 



• EXPER^IIVIENTAL, GROUP 
, • ■ SECTION II 



J. One -class per week throughout the semester'W[U be dejtQtedto explanation and prac- 
of visual perception leciiftiques, skirtwniwg^^spdpe^^ chajfters; 
'.and scannirt^echniques,. The class will stpi^at^^'Tii^^Wo gro'ups, with ^ne' group at- 
tending class or above-speed exercises, ahfl" the- other group utilizing' tKe odntrollcd 
^ -readeL Gmups aiternate «reas of speed .development each weefe;, - ; ° 

Additional ^time 7-^0 days at the enfl of the Semester v^riirbe devoted to any.spced skills 
not completed via the' aboyp procedure. ' ;' . '~ " • 

3. S/udents wni be given timed' reaxTmgs twice per inonth.' • . - . ' 
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CONTROL QROUP 
SECTION I , 



\ 



VOCABULARY SKILLS 



T. - Students wiH Br given explanation aad practice of one vocabulary lesson in roots, pre- 
fixes, or suffixes evefy two week$. Instruction will follow format of assigned text ^ 

2. Students will be given a review designed /by the teacher of each lessob prior to testing. 

3. Students '.will read and -complete all exprciscs iri Chapter S*and 7 on context ciudS. Ex- 
pianation, illustration aid practice will . accompany readijrig. ' 

4. Students will read and discuss Chapter 6 on use of the dictionaryMVlinimal practice 
will be incorporated in othcf exercises thtoughout the semester. . 



i;XPEkIMENtAL GROUP 
SECTION II * 



L>Stu(iej[it5 villi complete individually *or in arnall groups one Vocabulary Ic^n every 
;: Gi-oups will come together and discus^ skills or complete exercises dufing 
sessioni^ • :v ^ " ^ / , V " • 

^prepare review exercises for each vocabulary lesson to ^be completed^ by 
re^ach wocabulary test ' • , 

and compfete^thapters ^, 6; the^ will complete all exercises in 
Chapter 5 which will be student-lead diicimed io a class meeting. Chapter 6 will tar 
\tail ^diAg^nly.. ;^ 
4, - Chapter ill, be discdiscd with crit|btl interpretation. 




T^STING/E VALU.^TION : 



'* vena pre (1st day of semester) and j)ost-tesNM.y Vfh) on 

^ Form B o^ McGraw Hill Basic Skills Test. ^ ^- 

2. All students, will receive' a/te^cber fiiade vocabulary test evei^ two weeks. Each test 
will mcorperatc vocabulary from previous lessons. ' 
. ;J'l;StudenB will receive a teaeher-made skills, test jm Chapters 1, 3, 4 and 11 and a 
teacher-made.testonChapters/, 8, 9and 10. \ ^nu n ana a 

• will be given mini-exerdses throughout the semester -^hich will receive 

satisftM:tory or ynsitisfactory grades. • 

. 5. The HxperiTnental group will receive grades for their oral presentation 

i^^lf,^;^^^''!:!^ "^^^ ^'^^^^^^ feteaching pf -any particular skill can be 
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.WALVSIS OF OBJKfeVlVKS: ; . ■ * ^ * 

.Becau>c-(»f emphasis upon-continuous re-evaluation and diagnosrs as an^rnlTegral as*peot 
of. the rcadinjr course it w-as necessary to read[apt and eliminate many of the anticipated ob- 
jccTi\c5 Tor both the curitrul anS experinTental groups. It was deemed necessary not only 
because of the aforcmentioned .reasons, but also because of the philosophical belief in qual- 
, ity rather tiiun quantity skill developmeox.. 



STI DV SKILLS 

r 

'^I>uc to the n.iture'^t)f both groups it was necessary to spend a' considerable amount of 
the >ena>tci' on <tudy jkilTs. It had been assumed that a minimum of three sessions woulff 
he sun.L.cnt to revicw the study. skill techniques. However, after working with the stu- 
dent-, n realized that many .of the techniijues xvere new to a large proportion of the 
.^cc^♦•^n^. -I jiercforej si\ class sessions for the control group and eight class sessions for the 
cvpcnlncnt\^} :group were devoted to sttidy techniques. Furthermore, throughout the sc- 
mL^ier additional time^was allotted to review or further analysis of particular techniques 
because^of difficulties students were experiencing in their. content subjects. Thus, it was* 
cMrisideicd by the instructor that since. this coiJrse has been designed to aid students in per- 
t')rmif>g well in content courses, reteaching and/or re-analysis was justffiable. 



COMPREHEXSIQX>KILLS ^: 

, For the control group all objectives were met; however, the experimental group en- 
ojQniered a jime diffi accQrtipJishing: Jheix^goals. It- appeared that most stod€«t^ 

fi^d been, very accustomed ta feachcr-di reefed settings and were -uncotnfortable or un- 
motivated to-w()rk on their own. A core section of the class, approximately 50% worked 
diligently, enthusiastically/ and efficiently on their projects. However, the other part of 
the group w^re spoYadicIn attendance and were inefficiently prepared in their assign- 
ments. Because of this group; as well as the necessity to^expedite time, it was necessary for 
the instructor to direct scveraJ skills. It should be noted, though, wherever possible, con- 
cepts were elicite.dJrom the class rather than prcsejited via a lecture to the sttidents 
/ . . ... . . • . * - • . 




CRITICAL INTERPRETATION . 

/ 

For botli-the control and the experimental groups all objectives were iriet. The basic 
^jITerenct^ foun4 between tbese gf bops wa« tbat the bcpeTimcnTal section .on the wtfole 
w\-re unable to transfer their criticaf skills to diverse materials without the aid of the in- 
itructur. For c\.imple many were unable to recognize or explain the use of irony or sa- 
tire In other iclections besides "The Modest Proposal." 

In addition, the experimental .group took two weeks longer to fulfill all requirc- 
^oicnts which made it necessary for the instructor to give a lecture and mini-practice on 
>prt)p ;^.tnda devices and f.allacious reasoning processes. 

VOCABULARY 



1 he students in both groups experienced considerable difficulty in mastering many 
\'.cabul.:r> terms. Because of this three weeks were devoted to the first two lessons; this 
nc^cssifjted the e^ inn nation of several lessons in the text. Both groups completed five les- 
sons instead of seven. . 

In the area of context clues, both groups. perfomfed as outlined in the objectives. 



SPEED DEVELOPMENT 

The control grpup spent approximately Six additional class.. sessions on various speed 
te'chniques. This imbalance was due to two raapr factors. First, the group work performed 
by the experimental group entailed more time than the teacher-directedxrou^.jEgus^mc 
sicitl area ha^ tote limfted. It was felt that speed was of less iihportance^to the student 
than comprehension or critical int<rrpretation. -Second, there eiisted some confusion 
adongst the experimental group as to the alternate weeks that they were to-. attend the 
speed sessk)n.,Many would attend two sessions in a row.or would miss two session? and 
attend on the wroti^ day; this caused some of the experimental, group to have more speed 
skill development than others. . - • , 



OVERALL EVALUATION . * , 

• - 

Throughout the semester, the instructor experienced difficulty kec^ping the experi- 
mental group totally student-directed. Inexperience for both the teachej, and the students, 
time necessary for group wort, and the peed for a large portion of the semester to be 
devoted to study techniques, necessitated the instructor to adopt the pedagogic procedure. 
This consisted of some teacher direction vja elicitation of responses by the students. 
I See e£ich skill evaluation) 

Overall studeAt responses appeared favorable to group work, particularly in the area 
f)f analysis and interpretation of articles. However, despite their interest there was con- 
tinual reliance upon the teacher for aid or reassurance of their conclusions. Jn addition, 
this enthusiasm was sporadic. Toward the latter part of the semester many students became ' 
less interested in group workings requesting nv>re, teiichcr-direction. These above con- 
clusions were observed from the interaction and attendance by the^ students and observa- 
tions of the teacher. In f.ict one of the biggest differences between the two groups 'was 
the attendance factor. - ^ 

- The control group on the whole maintafned better attendance throughout the semester 
than the experimental group. The. experimtiual group attendance held until the last month 
of classes. As mentioned previously, there appeared pedagogic reasons for this factor. 

In the area o^ teacher^made tests, both groifps appeared 'comparable grade-wise in all 
tests except on. critical analysis. The experimental group had lower test scores on the 
whole than the control group. * 

From experiment, teacher-directed versus student-directed instruction, or\c might 
conclude that neither procedure in total is viable. A combination of techniques appears 
more efficient in a college-reading improvement cOurse. The lack of credit for the course, 
the background/experience of the Students, etc. may all be reasons for*ut>lizing a combined 
technique. 



